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Stationers’ Haty. 


Insist on seeing 


‘‘BOTTLED BY . May be obtained 


DUNVILLE & Co. Ltd.,” ; - ‘ev 
va from all Wine and Spirit 
on the va pee and Back : 
Merchants in 
ae adh : 8, 6, and 12 Bottle C 
GUARANTEED GENUINE. = les a 


Write direct for name of nearest retailer to 


DUNVILLE & Co. Ltd., BELFAST or LONDON. 


BEDSTEAD BARGAIN 


WE will send to you, carriage paid, this 
Beautiful Brass and Black Bedstead 
for 26/- Easy Terms. 


It is 4ft. Gin.” wide, strongly made and finely finished. Im fact, it is the best-class cheap 
bedstead on the market. 2s, in the £ off for cash. 3 
Woven wire spring mattress on raised frame to fit this or any other 4ft. 6in. wide bedstead, 16s. 


Bedstead Catalogue Post Free. 


CATESBYS Ltd. 


(Dept. 7), 64/67 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 


A TREAT FOR 2 COPPERS, 


'—and “Park Drives” really are a treat. You'll say so, 
long before you're through with your first packet. 
Considering their splendid “flavour, their fine sun-dried 
* Virginia, their first-rate manufacture, their wonderful 
coolness and. their guaranteed purity, it’s not surprising 
that smokers are buying ‘“‘ Park Drives” in millions, 


ARK DRIVE 


? 30 CIGARETTES 2). 


Why don't you “spring” a modest tuppence and sco how “ Park Drives” 
appeal! to you? “Park Drives” may mean a big saving in your smoke bill. 
Made by Gallater Ltd., the Independent Firm, Belfast ani Lontlon. , 
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There is no simpler, safer, or more agreeable preparation than 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT 


THE OLD-TIME, EVER-POPULAR HOUSEHOLD REMEDY FOR - 


Biliousness, Sick Headache, 
-Constipation, Errors in 7 ; 
Diet—Eating or Drink- a 
ing. Thirst, Giddi- 


ness, Rheumatic Feverish 


Cold with 
High Tempera- 


or Gouty 
Poison. 


an ; £ 
, % 4, x é 
@ yy 
s ? 


Pulse and Feverish 


ture and Quick 
Conditions generally. 


It proves beneficial in 


the early stages of Diarrhea. 
\ , Examine the Capsule and- see that t is marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT, other- 

ae wise you have the sincerest form of flatter y.—1M ITATION. 

TO BE OBTAINED OF ALL CHEMISTS AND STORES. 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


are inserted under this heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 words or part thereof. 
Every Advertisement must be prepaid. All commurications slrould be addressed to 
“the Advertisement Manager, ** Pearson’s Weekly,’’17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
Advertisements must be received by Tuesday morning for the following week's issue. 


" GUARANTEED 


—_— = == REPEAT. 

FREB HERBAL MEDICAL GUIDB YOU CAN BARN 1. an bour.—Full particulars ORDERS RECEIVED 
(Mustrated).- Containing valuable remedies for ali of employment, apply K., 89 Aldersgate St., London, PROM THE 
sihnents. Write to-day.— P. W. “Herbalist,” 95 os pe - ig ROYAL PALACE 
Charlk: Cross Road, Tandon. PAY instalments after delivery. Boots, Clothing, 


STOQGKHOLM. 


RUGS 
GIVEN 
AWAY. 


Jewellery, Cycles, Household Goods, Musical Instru 
ment; everything. — Credit Supply Co., Exchange 


BOON TO WEAK MEN. — Kervous end 
Physica! Weaknesses, Lack of Vigour, Varicocele, and 
Aliiea Troubles, Treatise, with full particulars, in- 
cluding handreds of testimonials of complete cures, 
vent eraled, post free, two atamps.—P, J. Murray, 


_ 2/8, and 4/6 per box. Mention this paper. Sole 
Agents, G. Baldwin & Co., Herb & Drug Stores, 9 


TYPEWRITING. — Novelists. story-writers, 
clergymen and others who require their manuecripts 
typewritten, should send a port-card for terme to 
Dies Moris, 14 Bridge Road, Hammersmith, London, 
W. Special reduction for jong stories. 


STRENGTH: How Lost: How Regained.— 
Interesting and instructive remarks to young and 
middleaged men on "How to Preserve Btrength, 
Create Vitality, and Increase Nerve Stamina.” A 
brief treatise on Nervous Exhaustion, Losa cf 


BOOTS.— fave nearly SH*!o buying factory direct. 
Agents Wanted. Write for list, particulars.— Britis? 
Boot Co., 504, Portland Square, bristol. 


Strength, Foversy of Nerve Force and Debility ‘0 7 

Men.—Sent sealed on receipt of penny stamps by NEW 
Char'ex Gordon, 8 Gordonholme Dispensary, rads MADE TO MEASURE SUITS, at 0/-,35,-, 

ford, Yorks. ; 40°, etc., sont on. receipt of 5/-, and balance in DESICNS. 


monthl pagaents. Waterproofs, Costumes, and 
Meneral Outfitting. Patterns, Measurement Forms, 
and Terms, Pree.— Reid's (Coventry), Limited, Duke 
Street, Coventry : 


WEDDING RINGS on Monthly Payments, 
22-2t. Gold Wedding Rings, 21/-, 30/-, etc. For 21. 
Ring, send 3/6and size; pay 36 on receipt of Ring, 
and 36 monthly for 4 months. — Masters Ltd. 
Jewellers, Rye. 


- PERFECTLY NEW AUTOMATIC 
ENITTER, double compound, all accessurics, 
complete inbox, with fullestinstructions, cost£l3 10s. 
scll £6.— Bets, 9 MartellRoad, Dulwich, 8.W 


OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOOGBT: 
call or forward by post; full enlue per returr, oroffer 
rowning, Actual Manufacturers, 
ondon (Batab. 100 years). 


BABY CARS direct from factory’ on approval; 
; cash or easy 


4% 


ie ey 


Voricocele and its accompanying debility and 
nervous weakness should send for iustrated circular 
GescriLing its successful treatment ond cure uy the 
only rational end paipless method. No electricity 
fent sealed, post fiee, TWO tumps.—E. B. Norton, 
by & & Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


_ .LETTER-WRITING —Those who want in- 
struction in letter-writing. from applications for a 
s.tuation to !ove letters, or on any business or private 
mattera, should obtain '*How shall 1 Word It? ’ by 
G. R. M. Devereux. , Se nd 12 to A. F. Sowter, 
Pubiisher, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


DAINTY SET OF BABY’S LONG 
CLOTHES, lovely finish, prettily trimmed. Fifty 
‘Articles, 21/-; Carriage Free, —Mrs. Coumbs, Compten 
House, Northwich, 


PHYSICAL CULTURE.—‘Thoroughly prac- 
tical information on physical culture for training 
and general health is given in.“ Modern Physicnt 
Culture,” by C, Lang Neil, All the modern systems 
are illustrated. It may be had, post free, for 1,2 fro: 

F. Sowter, Publisher, 17 Henrietta Strect, 


SS 
; A. 
DRUNKENNESS | ccees: 

CURTAINS from the Makers. Send for Cata- 


quickly, secretly, perma- logue No, 42, largest issued, Hundreds of Curtain 
nently, Cost trifiing. Triat Mat Isto scicet fram, Muslins, Casement Fabrics, 
free, privately. Cariten Serzes, Huusehol! Linens, ete. Wrile tocar.> 


Chemical Co , 504 Guildhall B ing, Birminghum. S. Peach & Sons, The Looms, Nottingham. 


the 


. 


GOOD & LASTING. — Suits to Measure 
296 to S3- each. Suit Lengths, 3/- to 86 per yard 
Satisfaction guarantecd. Big variety. Pattern 1 
Particulars Port Free, Groves & Lindey, 29 Lien 
Buildings, Hudd- rsfie'd. 


£5 PER WEEE eorned ty Advert semert 
Writers. Excelent opportunities for amb 
ple. Prospectus ana fuli parficulass post frov.— 
Page-Davis ‘Advertising Schoo! Dept. 6), 9-15, Oxford 
Street, London, W. 


Bedeiny, 17 
when writiog. 
TELFGRAPHIC ADDRESS : 


Patronised by H.M. the QUEEN of SWEDE! 


THIS PHENOMENAL OFFER is mate t) 
g of Pearson's Weekly, 4/511. On receipt of P.’ 


s, Curtains, etc., 


N.B.—Foreign orders executed, packed free 


“ECLIPSE, LEEDS,” Cheques ane rE 


F. HODGSON & SONS invewca: saa "Merchants 


SS 
. Beat Chemists endorse Ky) 
that nothing they make «. 


odes 


know it is barmvess and 

guaranteed to cure in ten u ; 

money baek. Sample free © 
Cures Headache. Cure 

at Chem-st= 
FITNESC 

Jn men of allages. Why nor we 

and get fit by the standard ' 
WASTING, 

safe, simpie, N 

electricity. No 


Chemist's name. 
t, Kaputine, feos 
1 sad ld. Qneen’s Rd., Mar 
NERVOU EXMAUSTI 
y 


patients say. 

ree in plain aC 
this paper. a At 
London, W.C. 


REAL DEV 


(CLOTTED) 
absolutely pure;-no pres 
the most efficacious subs: .” 
liver oil; invaluable tor + 
invalids, 4 1b., 1s. 6d.; | 
21b., 4s. 6d., free. Supp! 
to the Countesses Cad 
Sefton, Dundonald, Guilford 
ete., by 
Mrs. CONYEFR> 
BRIDESTOWE, §.0., DEVL!! 


oman 


GENUINE BARGAINS. 


our Looms |: J: 


suitabie for Drawing ' 
room, Bedroom, &v., bu 
dered, in Thirty Turk y 
fashionable self-shad-s 
Greens, Blues, and Art ¢ 
suit all requirements, 116: | 
to coverany ordinary >i’ 
Carpets, with 


FREE RUG 


will be sent out 
thus showing the in 
supply in all sizes. 1! 
of materialequal to » 
‘a speciality of our ow: 
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POST FREE if- mentioning ** Peerson's * 
at 


md shay? 
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WE INSURE YOU AGAINST 


FOR 
i af - | £2000. 
_ YST0 NTERESTCY See Page iil. of Red Cover. 
To ELEVATE.TO AMUSE. El (LY. So saci wacecunaiarunaanael 
Taine seson At WEEK ENDING MAY 4, 1911. eee eee Onze PENNY. 


. Boox Rates. 
a SEA ELEPHANTS NEED DAINTIES. | 


Tary have got a baby sea-elephant at the Zoo, 
the only one of its kind in this country. If it 
lives it will be larger than a land elephant, for it 
is the bulkicst mammal in the world, with the one 
exception of the whale. 

Naturally the authorities are anxious to do 
anything in their power to keep him alive, and as 
the natural-history books say that sea-elephants are 
exccedingly fond of squids—otherwise cuttle fish— 
a quantity of squids were imported for him at 
great expense. Up to now, however, he refuses to 
touch these costly daintics, preferring ordinary 
herrings. ¢ 

It was the same with a litter of polar-bear cubs 
bora some years ago. Somebody suggested that 
whale-blubber was a proper diet for them, and a 
quantity was procured, regardless of cost. But 
they turned up their baby noses at it, and dicd 
after a while al shses starvation. 

Of course, in cases like these. expense is noobjcct. 
English hot-house grown pineapples peaches, and 
grapes are quite frequently procured for the 
anthropoid apes from Covent Garden in the dead 
of winter when they are too dear for the table of 
anybody but a millionaire. 

‘And these dainties are in addition to the ordinary 
catering, which, to soma people, wight seem 
extravagant. Last year, for instance, tho inmates 
consumed 97,894 bananas, 13,013 oranges, 4,219 Ib. 
of grapes and apples, dates, biscuits, and nuts in 

like quantities, while the meat-eating animals 
devoured 218 horses and 152 goats, 


he said. ‘It is sad to see the children in so much 
need, but a splendid thing to be able to get them 
into the country for a day.” 

That is high praise from the highest in the land, 
and it is the duty of the Fresh Air Fund to live up 
to its reputation and continue to deserve that praise. 

At the beginning of the new season it is necessary 
to explain briefly what the Fresh Air Fund has 
already done for the little ones. 

It was started in 1892 by Mr. C. Arthur 
Pearson, with the original idea of giving children 
a day in the country. The generosity of its patrons 
has enabled its scope to be widened, though it has 
never departed from its first idea. In 1892, the 
Fresh Air Fund took 20,000 children, from London 
only, to the country ; now the Fresh Air Fund has 
extended its sphere of influence to all the towns and 
cities that have a population of 90,000 or more. 

This means that the children of forty towns in 
the British Isles are looking forward each year 
to the days in the country which the Fresh Air 
Fund gives them. 

Side by side with the enormous increase in the 
number of children benefited—last year the number 
rose to 225,667—the aims of the Fresh Air Fund 
have become larger. 

WHAT NAME DAYS ARE. 

It is now able to give a fortnight’s holiday to the 
more pitiful children, the worse cases. Last year, 
for instance, 4,120 children enjoyed a long Fresh 
Air Fund holiday at the scaside homes at Bognor 
and other places in the kingdom. Ten shillings will 
buy a fortnight’s holiday for one child. : 

The most-important point to remember about 
the Fresh Air Fund is that every penny subscribed 
goes to the children. There has never been a 
fraction of the sum subscribed deducted for manage- 
ment expense. All these, and the heavy cost of 
organisation, are borne privately. It is, therefore, 
some satisfaction for the donor to know that there 
is no wastage of benevolence. Every penny belongs 
to the children. 

A special feature of the Fresh Air Fund has been 
the establishment of Name Days. These are 
outings for the children arranged in honour of the 
donor. Thus, £8 2s. will give 200 children o holiday 
in the country with the necessary attendants, and 
the day on which they go to the Forest bears the 
name which the donor choosestogive. The occasion 
usually commemorates some event in the subscriber's 
family—it may be the birthday of one of his own 
children. 

The Navy and the Army help the Fresh Air Fund 
in this way, and many Fresh Air Fund days bear 
the names of battleships or crack regiments ; 
theatrical companies generously “ whip round ” 
and make hundreds of children happy, and the 
clerks in many a City office send their donation to 
this deserving Fund. 

TIME TO BEGIN NOW. 

All these, we hope, will continue their benevolence 

this year, when the need of the children is as great as 


Air Fund Has Done, and What It 
ill Do If You Assist. 


Tris is the year of Coronation, and rejoicing and 

happiness, when hundreds of thousands of 
from all over the world will flock to London to 
share in the api of the pageants that aro 
to come with the crowning of the King. 
London, with its theatres and gaiety and brilliant 
sirets, will be a holiday place for all of us this year, 
when the banners will wave from the flagstafis, 
and crimson and golden triumphal arches will rise 
up everywhere. 

But not so far away from the shouting and the 
tumult, in the narrow turnings and blind alleys that 
are clustered within the principal streets, there are 
thousands to whom London is never a place of 
delight in the summer—whose hearts yearn long- 
ingly for the cool breezes and sunshine of the open 
country, 

They are the little children of this great city of 
bricks—and iron—and stone. For them London 
is a prison house, where the hot sun tortures them, 
and there are only houses all round them. Their 
only playground is the gutter, and their playthings 
the dust and rubbish of the streets. 

THE KIND OF HELP WE WANT. 

t You have seen them playing or sitting on door- 
steps, have watched their hot, disconsolate faces 
and listless eyes, and you have, doubtless, longed 
to do something for them—for these children of the 
little shut-in streets, who are prisoners of the city. 

Your heart has, without doubt, been filled with 
8 passionate ayepalby for them. You have felt 
that you yourself ought to do something to help 
them. You have, perhaps, been moved to slip 
pennies in their Sig | hands—and gone your way, 
saltsbed that some little hearts have been mado 

appy- 

, But have you helped the Fresh Air Fund ? 

.. It may be that you do not know exactly what 
the Fresh Air Fund is, though you have heard of 
it, just as you have heard of many organisations 
and societies, without troubling to inquire into 
their objects, 

_ The Fresh Air Fund concerns you as closely as 
it concerns the children of the little streets. t is 
the organisation by which you can fulfil your 
desire to help the little ones to dream days of 
happiness. It is a great Human Sympathy 
Machine. Every ninepence that is dropp into 
it gives a long and wonderful day of Aelight to 
rome poor child, who is taken from the crowded 
city to tho freedom and gladness of the countryside. 

Only those who have seen thousands of the 
Fresh Air Fund children leaping and playing and 
running about in the greenery of the summer can 
tealiso the tremendous power that ninepenco has, 

. KING GEORGE'S PRAISE. 

Ninepence spent in this way means rosy cheeks 
and aperalig eyes, happiness unalloyed, a long 
day of laughter and games and merriment, meat- 
pies, and cakes, and tea. It means for the children 
f day in the lap of Mother Nature, a day among 
ern and bracken and the flowers and the beauty of 
woodlands and meadow. , 
The King is the patron of the Fresh Air Fund, 
- he knows the magic of its work. When he was 
rince of Wales he went down to Epping Forest and 
saw how the children romped and laughed in the 
joy of the open country. 
“It is a noble work the Fresh Air Fund is doing,” 


What the Fresh 
Wi 


“1 wear their engagement has been broken of 


through a misunderstanding.” 
“Yes, He understood she had money, and sue 


understood he had money.” 


“No, I won't fight you,” said Freddy Fearless* 
“Because my mother would only find it out, aad 
then she'd lick me.” 

“Yah! Coward! Find it out from your 
bruises, you mean ?” 

“No, I don’t. She'd know you'd been fighting 
me when she saw the doctor calling at your house.” 

— eee eee 
[ U.S.A.S SIBERIA. 

ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY State convicts were 
killed the other day in an explosion at the Banner 
Coal Mines, in Alabama, U.S.A. 

Doubtless their deaths came as a merciful release, 
for these poor fellows, all negroes, were practicaliy 
slaves, doomed to toil all their lives underground. 

“An American Siberia” it has been termed by 
the one man bold enough to write about it. The 
convicts are nearly all * lifers,”’ and so, by the laws 
of the State of Alabama, they Lave ceased to have 
any civil rights whatever. 

‘Anybody can kill them with impunity, and as a 
matter of fact scores of them are flogged aud 
tortured to death every year. Those that do not 
do a certain quantity of fixed work each day are 
not allowed to come to the surface at night. Thera 
are convicts in the Alabama coal mines who have 
not scen the light of day for years. They are, iu 
fact, buried alive. = 

Others are chained to wheelbarrows. When, in 
1891, the free white collicrs of Tennessee roso 
against the employment of convicts in the coal 
mines there, they found underground, and brought 
to the surface, men who had gone stone blind 
through being shut up so long in darkness. 

One man had not scen the light of the sun for 
eleven years, and had been chained to a whee!- 
barrow for threo years. Another convict was 
found who had toiled as a slave underground for 
forty years. His offence was the theft of a mule 
worth a few pounds, 


ver. 

It is time to begin now, for the summer days are 
upon us. Much money will be spent in pleasure 
and enjoyment during the next few months—let 
those who are happy remember that 250,000 
children are waiting for happiness and health—it 
only costs ninepence to give one child a day of 
health and happiness in the country. 

There are no expenses of management for the Fresh 
Air Fund. Theso are borne by the promoters, Messrs 
C. Arthur Pearson Limited, the Daily Express (1908) 
Limited, the Standard Newsparers Limited, and the 
Ragged School Union. There is no distinction of class or 
creed. Ninepence pays for a day’s happiness for a child, 
£8 2s. pays for a complete party of 200 with the necessary 
attendants, while 10s. will give a child a fortnight ot the 
seaside. Rebantiptone should be addessed to the Hen. 
Secretary, F.A.F., Pearson's Weekly, 18 Henrietta Strect, 
London, W.C., and will be acknowledged in the paper. 
Collecting forms may be had ou application, Cheques 
may be made payable to the Hon ‘Treasarer, Mr. Ernest 
Kessell, and crossed “‘ Fresh Air Fund a’c.”’ 


Half-guineas, Pein-Lnives, Scissors, Pipes, Pencil-cases, and Coronation Spoons offered in this week’s fvotlines. 
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Aopical 


“HAD!” 
A FLUTTER of excitement has gone through 


musical and music-hall circ 


that the great Melba herself may appear at one of 


by Bernhardt’s appearance 


them short and good, and 


stayed in the hotel. 
great surprise. 


Melba to-night ?” 
His wife nodded. ‘‘SoI 


concert was over, he jerk 
amused sort of way. 


. 


THE DIFFERENCE. 
Tue Kaiser, who is soon coming over for the un- 
veiling of the Queen Victoria Memorial, is expecte 
to bring his only daughter, Princess Victoria, with 
him. 
This young lady is one of the most important of 
European Princesses, and already several splendid 
marriages have been arranged for her by the 


gossips. 


Tales 


best paragraph accepted for 


les alike at the rumour 
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the famous P.W. penknives will be awarded for, 
paragraph . Uf there is more than one servic 
paragraph used the penknife will be awarded ty 


Jay Merriment 


wa The Editor will give 28, 6d. each wees + 


this coli: 
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we 
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t i A 6 cote the reader whose contribution was received fir-! 
the big West-end variety theatres. this should | The Kaiser is devoted to her, and he used to be waaiaes firsts 
i , it will bo an event only equalled | greatly amused at her childish dignity and at the | _ The half-crown prize this week is awarded (oY 
jailed ie ee ene “ss the re tg S ofoinel respect with which she insisted her | Sartin, The Lodge, Mitcham, Surrey. 
Like most of the great singers nowadays, Melba | brothers should treat her. : : EXTRAORDINARY. 
ozs not believe in long concerts, preferring to make * Sometimes when talking to me,” he once said, Can any reader take two from two and et i: 
7 in connection with this “ she seems to forget that I am the Emperor ; but | It’s very casy when you know how. Cait i 
she once overheard an amusing little sorisersatieet Iam ats core that ae — for bard oe Solition below. 
between a lady who had evidently just returned | forgets the fact that she is the Emperor's daughter. A MELON.COLL' 
: —s - IE TRAGEDY, 
{rom one of her concerts and her husband who had FORWARD THING ! A COLLE-DoO a melon saw, 
Melbs i h the hall of the hotel Mr. PexissrEn’s flat contradiction of the rumour nd feeling very jolly, 
_Melbs vas pasting (OTT his wile in tones of | that he is taking ti ene America this year, The collie ate the melon, and 
rpri recalls an incident that happened outside the Apollo sin oe oon with gira 
ws ; ing to h Theatre the other night. e collie-dog 1s in /is grave. 
Hullo! I thought you were going ear a contleman who ad just left the theatre stood The melon proved too sour. 
did,” she said. on the kerb waiting for an opening in the stream of And on his humble grave there grows 
“But why are you back so soon ?” he asked. traffic. As he waited, o few bars of one of Mr. A melon-caultflower. 
He was evidently a believer in auentity ae a ewe eS mong! came to mind, and he SHOCKING! 
than quality; for, when she explained that the | Degen oa ” Ir you have a friend who is still trastfi:! one» 
ed up his head in an atte to tell you how I love you 1” he warbled to believe you cannot catch him, ask himii!.\. wall 
“And you paid half-a-guinea for your seat!” And a particularly ieee woman standing ana ag! Negi ee aoa taut 
. “ A 2 © ‘ 
— Spares a ere ¥ tiad Yee ee y several times. When his patience is evi. |, 
nd Melba passed on smiling. © : take him to the window and, placing iis ti 
A DIRTY BOY. “POOR CHAP!” tips against the glass, ask him in a sovthins vu 


TuE statement that the 


Hardinge, drove his train through the Bolan Pass 


is not quite correct, for his 
in front of the engine. 


Even had he actually driven the engine, however, 
he would not have been without fellow-workmen of 
equal and evon higher rank. 

The Khedive of Egypt has @ mania for 


driving engines, and on 
journeys, when the train 


tant ‘city, a stately deputation approached 
the Royal saloon to present their respects. The 
Royal saloon was empty of Royalty, however, but 


the next moment a grubby 


in dirty overalls, swung himself down from tho 


engine and came meni 
was His Highness himself, 
off some of the grease, 


shrinkingly, put their own beautifully white kid- 


gloved hands into his. 


—_ 


ALL ON HIS OWN. 
Kixo Aubert OF BELoiuM is another Royal 


engine-driver, and 80 is 


Austria. Recently, Lord Bute signalised the open- 
ing of the new Welsh railway by driving the first 
train over the line. The late Duke of Sutherland 


had a railway of his own, 


once when the Duke was taking a train out of 
Dunrobin Station, an admiring navvy exclaimed : 

‘Now, that’s what I calls a real duke! There 
he is, a-driving of his own engine on his own railway, 
and a-burnin’ of his own dashed coals ! 


“NO, THANKS !” ; ickets for this wonderfal 

Lorp Avesury celebrates his birthday this week. 
He proves very cffectively the fact that the world 
has almost been re-made in the last century. 
“Though I am not yet eighty,” he says, “I am 
older than any railway company in the world, any gas 


company, any steamboat company, any electric light Once watched a crane but a slice of bacon isarasher! Ha! lis’ 
oe an pear or telogeeph companys Line an on high. . Ho! He! He!” 7 
e rst person in this country to And all the men At the moment of going to Press the 0. . | 
° . . . ° a, reported to be convalescent. 


have his photograph taken. 


A story is told of a 


Avebury once had to undergo. His riends tried to 
persuade him to take chloroform. 

“Xo, thanks,” he replied, “I would much rather 
be present at the operation.” 


. THE REAL QUESTION. 
Mr. Justice Riviey, the object of Mr. St. 


Maur’s remarks at Exeter 
of the election petition, 


who was appearing in a case tried before him. 
Some question had arisen as to whether the 
witness was speaking the truth or not, and the 
witness was naturally very indignant. 
“I have been wedded to the truth from 


infancy !”? he declared. 


“Quito so,” agreed the judge; ‘but the real 


question now is: How 
divorced ?”* 


Oplimists ai 


A rovcntxe little story is told by Mr. John | if he can feel the pane (pain). 


Raphacl, the famous Paris correspondent of the 
EXPRESS. - 

Begging is forbidden on the Paris boulevards, 
but one day recently a pale, poorly-dressed man 
was seen humbly approaching various pedestrians. 
He was evidently not used to begging, and as he 
told his pathetic story without the requisite boldness 
people passed him by unnoticed. 

‘A man dressed in black stepped up to him and 
showed him a card. He carried « thick stick and 
wore a heavy moustache and thick boots, which are 
the outward and visible signs (with a multi-coloured 
ribbon in the button-hole) of detective in plain 
clothes. 

“ Now, then, get out of this, or I'll run you in,” 
he said roughly. Then, in a lower tone, “ Poor 
chap!” and furtively he gave the man some silver. 

People had seen him do it, and, cheering the 
amie policeman they, too, gave to the poor 


Viceroy of India, Lord 


—_—- 


Excellency merely rode 


in 


one of his European 
stopped at an impor- 


out 


-looking individual, clad 
guess what it was? 
Solution below. 


along the oy aps It 
and, after he had wiped 
the deputation, rather 


CAKES. 


people : 
For the pretty girl. 
For the prize-fighter. 
For the red-haired girl. 
For the chiropodist. 
For the poor man. 
For Tommy Tucker. 


few minutes afterwards, in side street, the 
two men divided the spoils and moved off separatel. 

to ply their trade elsewhere! ‘The detective wasn't 
a detective at all, but a beggar made up for the part. 
DV 


———— 
HURRY UP, SCOTLAND! 


MORE “SEASONS” OFFERED FOR 
THE GLASGOW EXHIBI:ION. 
the 


Glasgow Exhibition, and every Scottish reader oat at 


the Heir-Apparent of 


and the story goes that ution below. 


—_——> 


in an intellectual-looking man. 


The line that you add must rhyme and ecan with the 
third line of bar following verse : 
oung 


edging towards the door. 
Rab McBain om, ae 


en I'll tell you. AnAna 


surgical operation Lord 


sign ais or her name underneath yours. Address your postcard 
‘tor, Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta 8! » Lon % . tote 

2. Mark your postcard “* Exhibition No. 4" on the top ieft-hand corner. 
Attempts must arrive not later than Thureday, May 5 

8. The two season tickets will be awarded to the sender of the attempt 
considered best. 

4. This competition is confined to readers resident in Scotlard. 

5. The published decision is final, and competitors may enter on this 

standing only. 


RESULT OF CONTEST No. !. 
The winner of the pair of season tickets for the 

Glasgow Exhibition in Contest No. 1 was HELEN 
Monro, 70 Appin Road, Glasgow ; who nominated Hector 
Munro of same address. The winning attempt was as 
follows : 

Said Kiltie Bill 

Of Marybill, 

‘A piper I will be.”’ 

But when he pisses 

Each man and maid 

Found Bill a ‘‘ wind-bag ’—See ? 


um 


station after the hearing 
once startled a witness 


long havo you been CARES: 


corn cake, short cake, and stomach 


‘e persons who always look on the bright side. Be an optimist for half an hour 


l =z 
Tux visitor’s name was iN. HILL. 


WHAT'S IN A NAME ? 
“Here, I say,” shouted the hotel-clerk to > 
visitor who hal im 
seven upright str! 


the hotel boos. 


a Bien guess what the various cakes are ? 


OH, THOSE CALLERS! ; 
“ GENTLEMAN to see you,” said Chortles, uslicring 


“ Good day,” said the Odd Corner Editor. 

“ Good day,” said the gentleman. eT li 
called to ask you a wonderful riddle, invents | hy 
myself. ‘What is the difference betwen & 
Anarchist and a slice of bacon P” 

“1, er—I don’t know,” stammer' 


rehist isa ro-}! 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. Solutions. 
1, Write your lest line, topetiner wotm, Jotnate for the socoud tisket to EXTRAORDINARY. 


Taxe two purses from two ladies, and get sis m P33 


WHAT'S IN A 


NAME ? 


Tre cakes are: Angel cake, pound cake, 6.55 


-ache. 


os 


“That's not a sisi 
ture !”* 
“Tbeg vour pardon.” 
said the visitor, "1 | ° 
eg some strokes. 4°! 
taking the pen, bere 
four horizonti! 
His name was then clearly printed. 


Can you 


A paxer advertises cakes for the folluwing 


ave 


a 


ed the 0. UT 


ua 
tol 


WEEK expiné 
May 4, 1911. 


REPRIEVED! 


il 
How Murderers ae benees the Welcome 


Nor all reprieved murderers receive the news of 

their escape from the gallows so ungraciously as 
&tinie Morrison is reported to have done. 
*"Horace Rayner, for instance, who shot Mr. 
Whiteley, was 80 overjoyed when the good news 
vas brought to him, that he insisted on shaking 
hands over and over again with the governor, the 
chaplain, and the warders, and afterwards danced 
up and down his cell mad with delight. 

Kitty Byron, sentenced to death in 1902 for the 
murder of her lover, & stockbroker named Baker, 
replied with the simple monosyllable “ Thanks ” 
when told that the death sentence had been cora- 
muted to penal servitude for life. Shortly after- 
wards, however, she became so violently excited 
that it was deemed advisable to remove her. to 
hospital. She has since been accorded a frce pardon. 
. There are very few cases indeed where an alleged 
murderer, found guilty and condemned to death, 
but afterwards reprieved, has turned out after all 
to he innocent of the crime imputed to him. One 
euch, however, occurred in 1875, when a certain 
\“illiam Habron was convicted at Manchester of the 
murcer of a policeman named Cock. 

MRS. MAYBRICK'S GOOD NEWS. 

When informed that the death sentence had been 
commuted to penal servitude for life, he exclaimed : 
“That's all right. They will not now be after hanging 
an innocent man.” 

Liitle notice was taken of this remark at the 
time, but some years later the notorious Charles 
Peace, arrested t< another murder, confessed on 
the eve of his execution that he was tle man who 
lad shot Cock. His story was subsequcatl 
verified in all its details, and Habron was released, 
receiving an indemnity of £800. 

One of the most dramatic reprieves was that of 
Mrs. Maybrick, condemned at Liverpool in August, 
1899, for the murder of her husband. Immense 
numbers of signatures were secured to tho usual 
petition for clemency, but the then Home Secretary 
remained obdurate up till almost the last moment. 

Even Captain Anderson, tho governor of the 
gaol where she was confined awaiting execution, 
gave up hope, and told her to prepare for death. 

“Thank you, Governor,” replied the convict ; 
“ my conscience is clear. God's will be done.” 

It was past midnight when the reprieve at last 
strived. The governor hastened to the cell. Mrs. 
Maybrick had been sleeping, but started to her 
fect at the noise. ‘“‘ It is ell.” cried the governor ; 
‘it is good news!” 

It proved almost too good for the prisoner, who 
fell to the floor in a swoon. 

Mare, the confederate of Burke, the notorious 
Edinburgh resurrectionist, exclaimed, when it was 
announced to him that a free pardon had been 
granted him in return for certain information : 
“Now I can make a fresh start.” 

; “I SAID YOU COULDN'T HANG ME.” 

Whether he meant a fresh start at honest work, 
or at his trade as a murderer, is not clear. Anyhow, 
he did not get a chance at either, for his identity 
hatonsing accidentally known to some workers in a 
cqment 
that he was rendered blind for life. 

Lee, the Babbacombe murderer, when informed, 
aftcr three unsuccessful attempts to execute him, 
that he would now be repricved, replied with 
coolness: “I told yeu so. I said all along that 
you could not hang me.”’ 

Probert, one of the three murderers of Mr. Weare, 
clied out exultingly : “ Then I shall not die on the 
callows, after all.” He was wrong. for he resumed 
his evil practices, and some years later was hanged 
for horse-stealing, 
‘ rai cane wen ye ¢ Ensaies Smethurst, 

surgeon, found guilty of the murder by poison 
: Isabella Bankes, a girl of eoraidere Ble neans, 
Me ho had married during his wife's lifetime. 

fc was reprieved on the ground of insufficient 
ey idence, when he ejaculated : ‘‘ Ah, so I shall touch 
Bella's money yet.” 

Jonathan Gayden confessed in 1879 to the 
murder of Mary White at Chingford twenty years 
CS iously, This confession he afterwards retracted, 
on be as convicted, then reprieved on the ground of 
Ne paca evidence. ‘ Well, I did it all the same,” 
ihe uckled, on being informed of the Home 

ctary's decision. 


And write not more than 150 w 


‘actory, they threw him into a lime-pil, s@| the 


PEARSON’S WEERLY. 


CORONATION SEATS 


FOR A HA’PENNY. 


NO OTHER EXPENSE. 


Do you wish to see tho Coronation Procession? Then 
come to London and witness it at our expense. 

We have secured a large number of seats in a good 
pe on the route of the Royal Procession through 

ondon on Friday, June 28rd, from which an unobstructed 
view will be obtained of the newly-crowned King and 
Queen and their brilliant retinue. 

SEATS, FARES, AND REFRESHMENTS FREE. 

We opoes to place our Coronation Seats at the 
aiepoeal of readers of P.W., who will be selected by 
means of the simple competition announced below. 
the tickets for our 
Coronation Procession seats in papal 

This will enable you to bring a nd 
whose company will help to make your 
sen London the more enjoyable. 

In addition to the right to use these scats we offer 
to pay the railway fares of the successful competitors 
from any part of the United Kingdom, and refreshments 
for our guests will also bo provided at the seats. 

he two Coronation Seats, therefore, 
need only cost you one penny, or one 
halfpenny each, for the stamp for posting 
the coupon below to the Editor. 

As indicated, we are selecting our Coronation guests 
by means of a very simple comrecition. All you have to 
do is to make a sentence from any column of this issue of 
P.W. you pleaae in the manner shown inthe example below. 


EXAMPLE SENTENCE. 
(Not to be used.) 


» wayfarer may be sent ¢m| 
y that once upon a timéyhey used 
CH rvan all and regaled with a sub 
ho\_meal. But the number of caller 
creased 0 hia practice had to be dis 
atinued, and the dold now takes the shape of 
af of bread, a hunk of ¢heese, and a mug of home 


ewed ale. 
Stockton Hall ae I 


7 royself know of forty 
A eal many othen 


First of all, mark out a letter on any line in any 
column or page of this issue you choose. Continue your 
ren to the next line and draw it through a lettor there, 
pass on to the line below and mark out a third letter, and 
so on until you have crossed out sufficient letters which 
when written out in the order in which you have mark 
them, will spell out a sentence. 

In the example above, which must not be used, tho 
letters through which the peu has been passe] make up 
the sentence, ‘‘Come to the Coronation.”” 

pO IT NOW AND BE OUR GUEST. 

In marking out the letters the pen must be drawn 
downwards, and confined to a single column, | . 

The letters need not be taken from lines immediately 
below each other; and sentences may not be more than 
twelve words in length. ads td 

The prizes will bs awarded for the sontences which, in 
the opinion of the Editor, are considered the best. 

This week woe are offering two seats— 
one pair—for the Coronation Procession. 
Don't miss this opportunity to view this 

historic pageant. Enter how. You and 
your friend may become our guests. 
ULES FOR COMPETITORS. 
1. When you have mate your sentence write it on the entry form, sign 
it yourself and get the friend whom you nominate to sign his or her naine 
address below yours. Then cu’ ‘out the entry form and the part of 
the page of this iasue on which a have marked out your sentence, 
attach both together, and place them in an envelope addressed to the 
Edit: r of Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Btraet, London, W.C. No other 
communicstion to be inclo ed. 
9. Envelcpes must be marked “ Corenation No. 8°" on the top left-hand 
ener Ail attempts must be posted to urrive not later than Thursday, 
4th. 
3. the prizes will be awarded for the attempts considered the best. 
After theso have been selccted a frre invitation will be sent to each of the 
readers whose names appear on tée winning entry forms, to travel from 
the addresses they give to view the Coronati »n Procession. 
4. The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the loss or non- 
delivery of eny attempt aubnitted. 
6. The published decision is final, and competitors may enter on this 
understanding only. 


ENTRY FORM. CORONATION CONTEST. No. 3. 
To be cut out and attached to_the portion of the page 


on which your sentence is marked. 
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ords on the bright side of a raging toothuche. 
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WHAT A MILL GIRL WEARS. 


By One of Them. 
Someone has left it on record that “ Eve ate the 


apple on purpose to dress.” Be that as it may, my 
daily toilet for the factory is simplicity itsclf. 

Punctually at 5.30 a.m. every morning, except 
Sunday, I am awakened by the “‘ knocker-up ” as 
he passes on his rounds to rouse other sleepers. 

sually I stay in bed until the last minute, then 
I have to dress in a desperate hurry, dab my face 
with cold water, snatch a outta of food and a 
drink of tea, and rush off to avoid having tho 
factory gates shut in my face. 

My overyday attire for the factory consists of a 
dark skirt, covered by a white “harden” mill- 
skirt, to protect the underskirt from grease and 
dirt, a washing blouse of no particular material or 
pattern, a shawl worn over head and shoulders, and 
a pair of clogs. 

As a rule, the latter get properly cleaned once a 
weck, perhaps twice, should the weather be damp 
and dirty, and my blouse and mill-skirt are 
renewed cach week. 

When I return from work at 5.30 p.m., quile a 
{ransformation takes place. 

A SOVEREIGN FOR A HAT. 

Maybe it is band night in the park, or perhaps it 
is “ coortin’ neet.” In either case my clogs are 
exchanged for a pair of fashionable shoes, my shawl 
for a beehive hat, and my mill-skirt for a costumo 
of the latest cut and finish, while under the coat 
may be seen a Japanese silk blouse. 

Thus arrayed I sally forth to join the promenaders 
in the park, and listen, more or less, to the music of 
the band. On every side of me I see girls similarly 
dressed, and of course all the lads and young men 
are got up for the occasion. 

On Sundays, a3 may be expected, Ihave a special 
rig-out of clothes. 

What do I spend on a summer's outfit ? Here 
is the list. It is almost impossible to get a decent 
costume—one that will wear well and look well— 
under two guineas ready-made. I gencrally buy 
my own stuff at the factory, and have the costumo 
made at a dressmaker's, and, altogether, it often 
costs me £2 10s. 

Then a Sunday blouse usually runs to 10s., 0 
good pair of boots will cost the same, gloves 2s. 6d., 
hat from 10s. to 12s., and umbrella ds., and there 
goes £4 10s. 

I know girls who spend as much as a sovereign 
on a hat which will only last just the one summer, 
but I consider that sort of thing money thrown 
away. Others spend a lot on boots, gloves, scent, 
and fashionable trifics for the neck, but it is sur- 
prising how easily one can learn to do without 
things. 

Of course, the £4 10s. only represents the outlay 
on the summer’s new clothes. When winter comes 
other things are needed. A thick, warm coat, 
flannel or delainc blouses, stouter boots, and a 
tweed or felt hat. 

With care, however, the winter's stock will last 
two and often thirec seasons with a little renovation. 
HAND-XNITTED STOCKINGS. 

I am always particular to keep by me some good 
warm underclothes. Woollen vests or combinations, 
flannclette nightdresses, and other serviccabla 
underwear ought to be constantly replenished, 

For winter I always wear stockings knitied by 

hand, and buy the thinner variety for summer. 
I am acquainted with girls who manage almost 
without underclothing of any kind, so that they 
can have more to spend on surface finery, but it 
never pays to do this in the long run. 
Among a certain section of factory workers I am 
afraid that dress is becoming quite a mania. They 
do not scom to mind how they suficr from lack of 
proper food or clothing, but dress they must and 
will have. 

Not long ago a tired-looking woman said to me: 

“ Qur Maria doesn’t care a pin how me or her 
father goes without clothes or cven food if she can 
only get her finery.” 
I have no wish to appear censorious or un- 
charitable to members of my own class, It is mv 
honest conviction that factory girls have as much 
right to revel in pretty things as the highest lady 
in the land, so long as they can honesily afford 
to pay for them. But it is when they are led into 
questionable company, in their determination to 
indulge their love of fine clothes, that the gvil 
comes in. 


= 


{ 
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un 


Tue kidnapping of Charley Ross was one of the 
most remarkable crimes of this character, not only 
because it agitated the entire country, but for the 
strange and dramatic ending which robbed the 


of the abduction, was gathered from the following 
advertisoment which appeared in a Philadelphia 
paper on July 8rd, 1874: 

Lost, on the Grst instant, a- small boy about 
four years of age, light complexion, and light curly 
hair. A suitable reward will be paid on his return 
to E. L. Joyce, Central Station, corner Fifth 
and Chestnut streets. 


‘Kidnappin 


Men's: Vilainy that Led to the Greatest Potice 


————————— 


Hunt America Has Ever Known. 


Valling. With the aid of Captain Hedden, of 
Police District, he obtained a 
statement from “ Gil ” Mosher, & brother of one of 
the suspects, that a plot for the kidnapping of a 
child had indeed been set on foot by his brother. 
Arrangements were at once made between the 
New York and Philadelphia police for co-operation. 


the Thirteenth 


Captain Hedden, pursuing his investigation, learned 
d a confederate, Do 


that Mosher an 


invented a moth reventive led 


and that they travelled about the country with a 
horse and waggon selling this and other small 


articles. 


more. Two police detectives were sent to search 


that city. 


had formerly lived in & boat on the water, and that 


he had been o notorious river pirate. 


the famous detective, was also placed on the caso, 


but weeks elapsed and all were still as 
from obtaining a clue. 
HOT ON THE TRAIL. 
On Augus' 


the following letter to Captain 


The father of the missing child, Mr. Christian K. Philadelphia : 


Ross, did not mention his own name in this adver- 
tisement, a8 he did not wish to alarm his wife, 
who was spending a few weeks at the seaside. 

It was on July Ist that the crime was perpetrated. 

When Mr. Ross arrived home that evening he 
found that his two youngest children, Walter and 
Charley, were missing. immediate investi- 
gation disclosed the fact that two strange men, 


Charley. 
ALL THE POLICE JOINED FORCES. 


The community became 
panic-stricken, and the entire police forco of Phila- 
delphia commenced a vigorous search for the kid- 
nappers. But it was quickly realised that this 
was more than local matter; the criminals 
had doubtless removed themselves from the 


anihilation. 

A long correspondence followed with the abduc- 
tors through the medium of the Press, in which the 
criminals declared that they would not deliver 
up the child without heavy ransom. 

Upon the advice of the authorities, Mr. Ross 
decided to refuse all payment, and instead offered 
a large reward for the recovery of the child and 
the capture and conviction of his abductors. 

HELP FROM A’ SUSPECT'S- BROTHER. 
' At tho request of the citizens of Philadelphia the 
Mayor of that city offered o reward of £5,000 for 
the return of the child to his parents. Upon the 
publication of the offer a letter was received from 
the abductors. It was dated Philadelphia, July 
24th, and ran: 

We have bim so that we fcel at ease against all 
the detective force in the couutry ever fcritin him 
out. the authorities have offe $20,000 
(£5,000) for the recovery of the child an detection 
of us; if they had yu interest at hart this would 
bo the worst thing they could do. this is only 
offcrin a reward for the sacrifice of yu child. 

A lot more correspondence followed, the criminals 
endeavouring to induce Mr. Ross to pay over the 
em in return for the boy. Finally, 
this ceased. Hope began to be abandoned. 

At that timo tho superintendent of New York’s 
police force was the able and energetic George W. 


For the five most optimistic essays, 


I am more confident than ever that the parties 
Clark (Douglas) and Mosher, alias Johnson, are 
has let them 
know that they are being looked after, and that 
{s the reason for their shange. tone. They are 


the parties we want. Someone 


frightened, and would, I lieve, 


very moderate, provided they could be assured 
of safety. There is no danger of their going to 
Furope ; they have no money, and Mosher’s wife 


and children would keep him here. 


can assure Mr. Ross, providing I am right as to 
the parties, and I have no doubt of it. 


it would bo well for Mr. Ross 


communication (if possible) with them. 


. F F . Now, although every possible: care was taken in 
The Ross family were residents of Germantown, | ¢ jowing the trail, the po 


that the criminals were somehow 
informed of their movements. 


It seemed evident by this time that the only 
chance lay in watching the rivers and numerous 


creeks in the vicinity of Baltimore. 
MUST BE TAKEN ALIVE. 


These innumerable bays and watercourses gave the 
kidnappers fhe fullest opportunity of concealment, 
and evidence showed that the two ruffians never 


stayed in the same place for two 


nights. Often the detectives were so near to their 
hiding place that they passed it in the dark. 

The men were at last learned to be lurking in 
the vicinity of New York. Tho pursuit grew 
warmer, and so closely were the kidnappers pressed 
that they never dared to leave the water. 

Finally, it was dissovered os, ole and 
nury through this unfl in; 
pursuit, had become Fiplicated in several lance 
Their actual capture was the result of private 
enterprise, and not the reward of the efforts of 


their pursuers. 


On the night of December 14th, more than five 


months after the crime which had 


entire country, two men entered the home of 


Judge Van Brunt, at Bay Ridge. 


was. then unoccupied, but a bu 
a bell in tho house of Mr. J. H. 
e Judge’s son, who resided across 
the street. He awakened his son and his two men- 
servants, armed them, and placed them on guard 


telegraph ran; 
Van Brunt, 


at the front and rear entrances of 


house while the burglars pursued their work within. 
He instructed them to take the burglars alive, 
if possible, but, in any case, not to allow them to 


escape 
I 


cape. 
Eventually, after a prolonged watch, 


out, followed speedily by another. 
“ Halt!” shouted Mr. Van Brunt. 
The only answer was two pistol 


followed one another so swiftly that they seemed to 

Mr. Van Brunt heard 
ad. He fired at the first 
tothe ground screaming with 


ring out simultaneously. 
the balls whizz past his ie 
man, who fe 


agony. 
Tho other man discharged his pistol again and 
ran round towards the front of the house. 


I will give five cigar cutters. 


.FAMOUS POLICE MYSTERIES. _ 


t 24th Superintendent Walling sent 


lice soon became aware 


he oncountered Albert Van Brunt, at whom lo 
fired two more shots. But these balls went ; ta 
of their mark like the preceding oncs, and bet: ais 
man could fire again Albert had shatti | a 
arm with a blow from his shot-gun. 7 

The thief fell back with an oath, and ait + 
moment the elder Van Brunt:came up. He: | 
heard the shots fired, and, fearing that his son 
injured, he disch: his revolver at the t. 
back. The man fell dead without a sound. 

None of the Van Brunt party was ini. 
but both the burglars were put out of a: 
One was already dead; the other was p!.: . 
dying. The ng ge who had been al. 1 
by sounds of firing, came rushing up fri. 
sides. Water was brought to the wounded bi: ! 
He swallowed a drink with difficulty and 1: wail 
some measure of strength. 

“Who are you? What are you doing ben? 
Where do you come from?” were the qi. ak 
showered upon him. 

The dying man raised himself upon his cll. 

“Gentlemen, I will not lie to you,” he --4 
salemnly. ‘‘My name is Joseph Douglas. 0! 
Clark, and that man over there is William Mo 
We are the men who kidnapped Charky ! ~-. 
Mosher lives in New York City, but I hase ra 
home. I am a single man, and have no reksens 
except a brother and sister, neither of whom 1 |: - 
seen for the past twelve or fifteen years. Mes! 
is a married man, and has five children. 1) v6 
forty dollars in my pocket,” he rambled on w.1 
strange inconsistency. “T came by it hones, 
I wish to be buried with it.” ; 

“WHY DID YOU STEAL HIM?" 

“You stole Charley Ross?” exclaived 3 
questioners, ignoring the remaining pert ol iis 
statement. 

“We stole him from his home in Gommenieny, 
in our Ww’ n, while wo were passing. ' 

“Why did you steal him ? _ 

“To receive the reward which lah 


Heins of 


make terms 


expected.” 

‘Who has the child now ?” they askeil. 

“Mosher will tell you. He was the bil is I 
only followed his directions.” 

They ran towards Mosher. He was © 
had died instantly. They lifted Douglas «) 
carried him over to his dead partner. \ 
glance convinced him that he would nev. 
or stir. 

“Heaven help his poor wife and f: 
exclaimed the wounded man. 

“Where is the child?” they asked Me 
“Where did you put him? Who ha: 1 a 
of him ?” 

“JT don’t know !”” groaned Douglas. 

They fell back in horror as tho truth |: Ja 
them. 

“You don’t know ?” the re-echoed. 

“ Ag God is my witness I do not know. 2) 
knew. Superintendent Walling knew all abet. 
He was after us and he would have had vs i: 
days. Mosher sent the child away sv. ' 
He is safo and sound ; he will be returned il 8 

* How did you get over here ? ” 

“ We came over in @ sloop which vor \ | 
down in the cove,” replied the dying ™ | 
relapsed into unconsciousness. 

CHARLEY ROSS WAS NEVER FOUND. 

Writhing in agony upon the ground. dis | 
with the rain and with his own life-blos dt! 
desperado died. No further word could be 0° 
from him. The news was at once sent to* yr 
tendent Walling, who dispatched o detective © 
Bay Ridge. As soon as he saw tho bodies |” 
criminals he said : - 

“That is Joe Douglas and the other is Wilw 
Mosher. Take the glove off his left hand snl yeu 
will find a withered finger.” 


Of this you 


I think 
to keep in 


aig Bay 


being kept 


consecutive 


aroused the 


The house 


the Judge’s 


The shot that t« rh Lie 
life of Mosher destroyed all hope of the discovery 
Walter Ross, the brotie: ba 
kidnapped boy, was brought from Philadel)!" 


bod 


@ man came 


shots which 


Charley In spite of the 
outstanding offer of the rew £50" 
spite of a promise of immunity from pun" 
no further clue ever came to light. 


(Next aeek: “The Case of Madame Lifes 


Marl: post-cards “ Optimist.’ (See page «+ 2.) 
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Lords and Ladies Have to Use their 


Brains to Make Money. 


intervals the papers chronicle an action by 
st Isanestein, money-lender (trading as Make- 
= Co., Ltd.), against Lord X. One 
wonders, and hardly realises that noble lofd 
can actually be hard up. But the poor are not 
confined to the Fast End, and many are the dodges 
that a poor Society man or woman have to resort 
to in order to keep their end up. 
First of all there are many titled people who run 
little businesses of their own. Although they are 
often far from “ stonybroke,”” still their ventures 
into trade bring them in an income which is not 
to be despised. Several well-known Society ladies, 
for instance, run fashionable millinery establish- 
ments which pay really well. Another started, 
a few years ago, an agency for supplying the cast- 
off clothing of fashionable aristocrats to their 
poorer followers. 

LORDS WHO PAWN THEIR JEWELS. 

There are pawnbrokers, too, whose acquaintance 
with belted carls and needy countesses is not of the 
least. In the West End many & first-class jeweller 
has his “ private office.” Here ladies and gentle- 
men, dressed in the height of fashion, are shown, 
with the ostensible reason that they wish to seo 
some dainty piece of jewellery for presentation 
purposes. But what a transformation scene when 
the door of the “ private office is closed! 
Out come jewel cases and the needy visitor 
of title queries ‘ How much ?” just the same as 
te “genteel lidy” of the East End, who parts 
with her husband’s Sunday best for a small 
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restaurant he was to receive a dinner limited to 
a certain number of guests, free. He was thus 
able to return his friends’ hospitality with practi- 
cally no cost to himself. 

Introducing self-made, ambitious millionaires and 
their familics to the ranks of the upper ten i 
another profitable game played by Lady Hardup. 
Her ladyship becomes quite an adept at this, and 
her banking account shows a corresponding an: 
welcome increase. She will usher Miss Goldbass 
in this wise, “ My ward, Miss Goldbags. Such a 
charming girl.” 

THE BRIDGE-PARTY SWINDLE. 

And it doesn’t end here, for the millionai:2’s 
daughter wants suitable dresses. Of cours 
Lady Hardup knows exactly who is the right 
modisle to go to, and agsin fee banking account 
is increased by a ten per cent. commission. 

In fact, there are as many ways of raising tho 
wind in Society as there are out of it. 

Finally, there may be mentioned one extra- 
ordinary result of Society being hard up. This 
is an increase in bridge-playing parties. A noble- 
man says to an intimate friend, “ Look here, Pim 
awfully hard up. Don't you think I had better 
file a petition of bankruptcy is 

“Nonsense!” replies his friend. “ Let’s havo 
a bridge party.” 

A party is arranged, the stony nobleman wins 
heavily, and the public exposure of his finances 
is averted. 


consideration. The swell pawnbroker consents to 
“lend” Lord Hardup so much, and takes his 
lordship’s jewels and thairloaras as security. And 
Lord Hardup would be horrified if you whispered 
“ pawning ” to him. 

“The honeymoon will be spent at Hardup 
Castle, lent for the occasion by Lord Hardup.” 
That is a piece of Society news one often sees. 
The italics are ours, and are not to be found in the 
original. As a matter of fact Lord Hardup, hear- 
ing of the approaching marriage of Miss Goldbags, 
approaches the favoured swain and delicately 
offers for a certain sum to’allow his castle to be used 
for the honeymoon. 

Miss Goldbags and her hu-band, a man of 
small worth socially, get credited by those who read 
Boelety gossip with having a better position than 
is really the case. In return the lord who so kindly 
lent his mansion for the honeymoon, possesses & 
little ready cash with which to stave off for a 
further period his pressing creditors. 

GETTING TRADESMEN SMART CLIENTS. 

It will surprise many to know that there aro as 
many as a dozen titled women who practise palinis- 
try and fortune-telling. They pocket large fves 
by means of the occult. 

Another way is the organisation of charity bazaars. 
There are always expenses for organising and it is 
notorious that these expenses have been growing 
steadily until they are verging on an equality 
with the receipts. 

As “Society introducer” an excellent income 
is to be made, and the “ profession ” is far more 
common than is generally supposed. It doesn’t 
mean, as one would suppose, one who introduces 
you into Society. On the contrary, a ‘Society 
introducer ” is one who gets a tradesmen customers 
from among the smart set. His tailor, for instance, 
will supply him with his clothes free and five 
him ten per cent. commission upon all orders that 
are due to his influence. 

One ingenious but impecunious Society intro- 
ducer had on arrangement with a restaurant 
proprietor. It was understood that for every s0 
many parties he influenced to dine. at the 


Stonybroke 


money and 


VISIBLE MEANS OF SUPPORT. 

“ Wuy don't you work for a living ? * said the 
mistress of the house to the tramp, who was 
begging for money. 

“Well, it's like this,’ explained the tramp. 
“Why should I work when Ive got a wife and 
three children to support——” 

“Then you must work, or how can you support 
a wife and-—-—” 

“As 1 was saying, when you interrupted me, 
I've got a wife and three children to support me, 
there's no need to work.” 


SO 


but the newer machines are so improved that this wind the engines of the flying machine will be 


| started. 


ro Sy run is only a short one. 
gq’ the V Now, of course, there are a number of obstructions | The theory is that the pressure of the headwind 
or a Y on the deck of a cruiser or battleship. so in order 
to allow an unimpeded run the Americans erected 
Most Big Battleships will Carry Thom and they | aaa on the bow of the vessel selected for tho ; 
* tial. 


Can Rise from the Ship or the Sea. This platform was made of boards. and was 


Aurnoven there is no mention of acroplanes | eighty-five feet long by twenty-five feet broad, 
in the Navy estimates, it is generally understood | with a downward slope. The end projected some- 


that several will be purchased for the use of our | what beyond the bow of . 
ofiicers within the next few months. Naval men | the ship, and its slope ee 
believe that they will be of immense use for scouting | gave a drop of thirty gee" 
feet. . SEA LEVEL 


purposes, and that in the future all fast cruisers 
will carry at least one machine, as a hostile fleet 
can be spotted from a height long before it is secn | was unfavourable for the ;eplaced by hydroplanes or fluats, 
from the deck. trials, the airship behaved 


Then, too, it is often difficult to make out the | splendidly. As soon as the engines were set going | will practically 
size of an approaching fleet when it is steaming in | it ran rapidly down the slope, and although it fell | rise almost direct from tl 
ace, it rose again almost at | run. 


Indian file, but an airman can look down on it | when launched into sp c ; . 
and count its units. once, and soon attained a height of 150 ft. It}; Another method that will be tricd, an one that 
occasion, | finds favour ith many officers, although it may not. 


One of the difficulties of the use of aeroplanes at actually touched the water on one ¢ ; E 
but this did not stop it, as; be practicable in a heavy sea, Is to stait the acro- 
The wheels will bs 


the impact was only moinen- plane direct from the water. vill b 

tary, just as it begzn to replaced hy hydroplanes or floats, so that it will 

rise. The vessel used for} be hoisted out from the deck and dropped into tie 

the trial was tho compara- | sea as if it were a boat. 

tively small scout cruiser | The propeller will be set going and the aeroplane 

Birmingham, 80 officers con- will then rise. ‘This plan has also been tried with 
- tend that no difficulty vould | success in Anferica. An aeroplane staried fro: 
ae een attend the launching of an| the side of a 


sca is the question of rising in the air and landing { aeroplane from one of our Dreadnought cruisers, warship _ and 
on deck, but those officers who have done some | the latest of which are some 9200 ft. longer! after a flight 
lying consider that this can be satisfactorily than the scout and much higher out of the; returned — to 
overcome. In fact, experiments which have | water. the same 


proved the soundneas of the theories held in our own |_| When trials are carried out by our ficct ; place. . 
they will probably take place at little frequented A skilful air- 


parts of the coast, where experiments cannot; man would 
run along the ground before it rises in the air, Pewatched, and the details are hardly likely | have no dim- 
to leak out. culty in land- 

Many naval men are of , ing on the deck 
the opinion that a starting | of a big battle- 


Although the weather One suggestion is to start the aeroplanes dircet fron the water, The wheels wll be 
so that the vessels will vest on the sea just like Leats. 


be sufficient to cause the airman to 
xe deck with little or no 


SHOWING MOW THE AEROPLANE 
TAKES OFF FROM THE Srp 


tlect have already been carried out in America. 
As everyone knows, an aeroplane requires & 
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NECESSAYY. 
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Careless free. Just suits me. No wife. Happy 1 9 This is the s' ug of the confirmed beens 


wv 

oo platform of this nature ship or cruiser, 

— iQ will not be necessary. | but when the 

7 TRF oye. <= = Wooden guide rails or | trials were 

troughs may be laid on, made at San 

aa ae the forward deck to: Francisco a 

. Sen Cevee _ kecp the aeroplane) sj ecial landing 
fpnesnvel officers think that when @ Dreadnought is steaming against a stiff wind, Hag ee ne then. ee pe i Aeroplanes sterted from the rater will 
plane will rise without a run, and, therefore, the wooden platform may not be the vessel is running @ | puilt over the Je horsted into the sea trem their Glee 
full speed against the | deck. ships by meins of a Lyat ven Crane. 
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best clothes and his every-day cap. 
“ Corves ’im right,” she chuckled, as she hugged 
herself with delight. “Ive ‘it ‘is pride. Pll learn 


I want all married readers to retort 


____ Complete Short Story. 


coupon on page iii. of the red cover. 


Werk expma 
May 4, 1911. 


‘im to talk to me about the kids ; I'll ’umble the | the purpose | of “stocktaking.” She wa: yes _ 
bounder ‘fore I'm done with *im.”* wholly surprised, but nevertheless she sat down 
ca Gabriel returned home at midnight full of after the first glance and gave way toa bitter von] 
courage and malt liquor, but Emma had long since of tears. an 
day retired to rest. She also contrived to oversleep | Every article of wearing apparel was mi-ing; 
un herself the next morning, and Mr. Ettershank pre- nothing remained in the house but the |). ut M 
: pared his own breakfast and went to work without | garments she was then wearing. That mon. lk ¥ 
(AD) his wife putting in an appearance in the kitchen. ing the tramp’s heart was gladdened with :\ and 
When the hour for tea and her husband’s return | present of anearly-new tweed suit, and a collar .:1 
drew near, Mrs. Ettershank sent the older children | tic to go with it. Later in the day Mrs. Etter. ik FE 
out to play and went upstairs to dress herself for a | sent an obliging neighbour to the pawashoy = it) PM 
Dy little shopping excursion. She got all her things | Gabriel’s silver watch and chain. cast 
“3 out ready to put on—all but her skirt; that she | After tea that evening, when Mr. Ett)’ ye: 
An Amusing Little Tale of a Domestic War. could not find anywhere. She searched every nook made his final discovery, tho climax came. sin 
and corner—but no skirt. She was still investigat- Emmer,” said her husband, “I sez te: B 
By GEORGE BRYAN. ing when her husband came home. She came | burglars ’ave been at it ag’in. There is not\in’ nan 
Mr. AND Mrs. Errensnank had had “words” | downstairs with a suspicion in her brain and a now but the furniture; I’m sure, some’ow. tis! ol 
over the dinner-table about “the kids,” and | determined set on her eatures. they'll be after that to-morrer,” he remarke:!. - 

imma shook her clenched fist at the vanishing “*Ere,’? she demanded abruptly, “‘ wot ’ave you A painful pause followed, and then Fiuia a 

figure of Gabriel as he went off growling to his | been doin’ with my clothes ?” burst out : , A 

work. “Your—clothes,” he repeated blandly. “ Now, ~ Where 8 my clothes, you fool ? sun 

“Tl pay ’im out for this,” she muttered ; “I'll | what on earth do J know about your clothes a” An where s my togs, you—you lady? 1 pe 
’ave my own back.” ‘Well, there's only the two of us in the ‘ouse, Gabriel. '!11| con 
She was still nursing bitter reflections when a an’ my best skirt’s missin’—that’s all.” For quite a dozen seconds they glare! a’ «0 me 

{ramp knocked at the streot door. He commenced “ Missin’ !’? he ejaculated. ‘“‘ P’r’aps it’s gone another—the man with a half-amused, hubs . 

a pitiful tale as soon as the door was opened, but | to find my at.” annoyed look, the woman with an irritable o. 1: -- ing 

Mrs. Ettershank was in no mood for almsgiving. Imma Ettershank glanced suspiciously at her | s10n of suppressed frenzy. Then, the strain proxy tea 

“Tve got nothink for you. Git off my clean | husband, but his features expressed nothing. too much, she broke down. oH 
doorstep,” she commanded. “It’s no laughin’ matter,” said the lady Come now ; come now ; who started the tin ''9 sir 
* Ain’t yer got any old clothes o' yer ‘usband’s you | indignantly. —ch 2”? demanded Gabriel. - 
could spare a pore man, lidy ?” whined the tramp, “No more’s my ’at,” replied Mr. Ettershank You did—you drove me to it. a ), 
planting a firm toe inside the passage. doggedly. ; Well, let’s end it all now an try an’ jou» oY 

“If you don’t go away,” Mrs. Ettershank was <P just like to know who’as it, that’s all. Nice better in future ; shall we ? suggested Mr. !..' ‘ 

commencing, when, catching sight of her husband's thing ; i can't go out in my old un! ’Ave you been | shank. “‘ "Taint right, you know, not hy 2 ! yer 

new bowler hat on the rack behind the door, a iding it anywhere ?” she asked. chalk. : Bu 

brilliant idea struck her. “Ave you been ‘iding my ‘at ?”” was the reply. Mrs, Ettershank looked at hor hushand o. W. 
“Wot size do you take in ’ats?” she asked “ Dunno nothink about your ’at ; ain’t I told you cr at a loss to account for his amiabl cv. ho 

abruptly. | that alveady ? " song may in the face of his lates: to- thi 

“Size 2?” repeated the beryar vegucly. “I “Ditto *ere about your skirt. It’s thieves; “Come ’ere, Emmer,” he said, beckoning i 9 
ain’t a stickler for fit, mis* that’s wot it is. We've been robbed. Someone the cupboard under the stairs where he kept s i J. 

“Ow'd you The th’ 4 kod the lady, taking | must ’ave got in the back way while you was out | odds and ends of tools and lumber. th 

Jawn fier hue’ .cs  head-gear. “* Six-seven- gate-gossipin’.”* “ Wot d’yer want ?”’ she asked sullenly. | off 

ivita, bugs . vould stuff it with noosepaper if it’s | “I ain't been out o” the ’ouse,” snapped Mrs. | “I've got somethink to show yer; conc ©: th 

ooo Lig. cme to ’ave it * Ettershank. Obedience was the last virtue Mrs. Brice! Mi 

Mut ?c-f, ttdy, and Til call agin to-morrow ; “They'll take the bed next,” suggested Gabriel ; | felt inclined to practice, but curiosity got the !s " 

Ls eos ton might ’ave some more odd things. “ then where'll we be ?”* of her and she went. ch 
ogeday, ume? “Don’t talk rot; I believe you're glad because “ Didn’t think to ’ave a look in ’cre, did - th 
f~ (ruse his own shapeless head-covering | my skirt is gone ; you'd like me to be left without a | asked Gabriel, pointing to his large tool-cl.c | an 

into his pocket and walked off with the new bowler | stitch o’ clothes to me name, wouldn’t yer ? i “Look where? Wot for ¢” asked Emi... a - 

ect eat on the back of his head. “Then they'll pinch the kids; think wot a loss then suddenly stopped and gazed with 0. *- SI 

Hardly had the hat and wearer disappeared when that'd be,” remarked Mr. Ettershank meditatively. mouthed astonishment as her husband litied ts! M 

- Mrs. Ettershank experienced a pang—half of fear, Emma turned on her heel in disgust and went out | of the box and brought forth, one hy ov 

half of remorse; she pictured Gabriel when he | shopping in her old clothes, leaving Gabriel to get missing articles. She took them from kim +: i 

should chance to want that hat. © his own tea. but there was no expression of joy on her feetur: . in 

“ Never mind, ’e don’t weer ‘is best clothes once When the following morning the tramp put ina All right, ain’t they 2?” asked Mr. Miter’ oc. at 
in a blue moon,” she told hersclf consolingly. “Tt | second appearance, Mrs. Ettershank could have rubbing his hands like a man who has been a ss - 
just serves ’im right; there’s nothin’ like payin’ | hugged him for sheer joy. good joke. ‘“ Now, then, show us wliere yous. !! 
Mn out.” “Seuse me, lidy, for troublin’ of yer,” whined mine. I’ve searched ’igh an’ low, an’ blow me itt (b 

Now, although it was contrary to custom for | the mendicant, “ but I thought as ’ow Be can light on’em. I bet you put em tucked a: \ : 
Cabrigl to wear a hat except on such occasions as ““Yes—yes, 0” course,” beamed the Lady | some nico little——”’ : 
Bank Holidays or when he took the wife and Bountiful, “ an’ how docs the ’at fit?” Ho caught Mrs. Ettershank’s exprc: jon ct he3 P 
children to hear the band, yet because of his} “Lovely, mum; only it do show up me old | point and stopped suddenly. hh 
disturbed state of mind, and owing to the strained | boots so! 7 “Why, wot’s up?” he asked in 6) 75) a 
relations temporarily sct up between Emma and “ Boots !’? chuckled Mrs. Ettershank. ‘“ Why, | “ Nothink wrong about ’em, is there ?” 
himself, Mr. Ettershank had no sooner bolted his | 0’ course ; you do want a decent pair 0’ boots to go “T never ’id em,” she whispered hoar=:!y. a 
evening meal than he rushed upstairs and started | with it, don’t yer ?”* “You never—— ’Ere, ’arfamo! Say that ae G 
to array himself in all the glory of his best grey | A fow minutes later the tramp wont off with “T gave ’cm all away—to a tramp at the ce a 
tweeds. ' Mr. Ettershank’s best boots, and a firm resolve to admitted Mrs. Ettershank feebly. 

He came downstairs fully dressed—except for | call again shortly. * * * qd 
the hat—and went straight to the peg where that Perhaps it was his suspicions which caused Mr. Ettershank’s health did not permit eh 3 a 
article had been hanging for the past few weeks. | Gatriel to rush upstairs the moment ho arrived | going to work the next morning. It was niles I: 
To his surprise it was not there. He examined | home that evening. If he had had any they before he was able.to get up; and he was Jenn W 
other pegs and nails; looked along the floor, cven | proved to be well-founded ; he came bounding down | dressin, himself when he heard a knock 
under the parlour sofa—but no hat. the stairs three at a timo shortly after. street door. He heard his wife come deo \~ t 
.., Emmer ! he called out in a commanding voice. “Pre, Emmer—Emmer! I think it’s gone e and then give a little shrick of isin 0 

Have you seen anythink o’ my,at?” far enough ; wot about my boots 2” he shouted. “Wot's up now?” he snarled, thrust: |* 

“Your ’at,” she repeated slowly, as though | “ Wot about ’em ?” snapped Emma indignantly. head round the bedroom door. h 
trying to recall somo dimmed memory—‘ which | “ Dou't think I’ve ate ’em, do yer?” “‘The—the tramp,” gasped Mrs. Etters!..ss t 
at 2. or “Gone! Fight-an’-a-tanner’s worth. First ‘at, “Ho! Ho!” chuckled Gabriel grimly.” '! : ¥ 
"Ow many bloomin’ ’ats ‘ave I got? My best, | now boots. Wot’s the bloomin’ game ?”’ come for something else, ’as he? I'll sce 1" } ij 
Sunday, only, bowler ’at,” he growled. “T tell yer I know nothink about ’em; you | time, missus.” ; | 

Ain't it in its usual place be ind the front | should look after ’em. I dessay it’s them burglars | __He whipped up a stout walking-stick ani 

door ? inquired Mrs. Ettershank innocently. wot pinched my skirt,” she suggested. quietly to the street door. Mrs. Ettershar ' g 
ee ‘ : ‘ ‘An’ my ‘at, too—eh ?”” he queriod meaningly. back and bolted herself in the wash-house. ‘ 

_ “Well, I dunno nothink about it; p'r'aps one “T spose so,” she replied sullenly. Five minutes later there was a tapontlc © ( 

° the kids ’as been playin’ football with it,” she Suspicions seemed to be breeding in the Etter- | of the door, and a voice sang out: : 

suggested. _ : shank household now, for when Emma got up the “Come in, Emmer.” - ‘ 

Mr. Ettershank’s réply was not audible from the | next’ morning (after Gabriel had gone forth to} Emma came in_ trembling expectant!) | 4 . 
scullery, but the lady, who was well acquainted | work), she went straight to the clothes-cuphoard for | husband was chuckling gleefully and arses" ' i 
W if tows husband’s sg nem Eppes) eae he | —_— few little coloured pieces of er paar 8 iG Tage 
mu ing specimens of language other than those ——— “Your friend, Mr. ‘Tramp, ’anded over | ] 
ae une the sam fg Soa ONE NEVER KN ows, ‘ere pawntickets after a Itle ME nik at \ 
coor slammed a minute later she rushed into | when travelli i ppen. remarked quietly. ‘I'll leave ’em with you. °° 
the parlour and peered through a hole in. the be a victim ian visting Oe be a eae AndI shalt be santing to wear my best nate fe in : { 
curtain ; Gabriel had gone out for the evening in his | before starting on your journey see that you fill inthe | an’ boots on Sunday ; you'll ’ave tom all bust a 


waitin’ for me, won't you?” he added bs 


an afterthought. 
“ Y—yes, Gabricl,” 


It insures you for 


£2,000. 


. Six navn el? 
replied his wire wo" 


= 


with a song on similar line; of the happy married MGR 
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POTTED PROSPECTS. 


——aeneee—oers 0000 0a 
1f You Want £250, Cut Out this Cricket Article 
and Keep it by You for Reference Throughout 
the Summer. 


Frery week during the coming cricket season 


———— 


HOW’S THAT, UMPIRE? 


£250 for Cricket Resuits. 


With the early approach of sammer, thousands of our CONDITIONS FOR COMPETITORS 
readers are once more devoting their attention to cricket, 1, The names of the teams which you believe will loss must be croseed 


— 


’ will offer £250 to the most successful fore- | the most a p : out, and each entry form must be signed by the competitor with hia 
P. We wi . A t popular of our summer pastimes, To foster the own name and addres: in ink. Where you forecast a draw n't 
casters of certain cricket results. Haphazard | intercst of our readers in this scientific game, and also to cross outelther., It isa win (al ifone side soores the Are ber 
Me ° : ba < 7 ? atwo innir teh, 7 ¥ *eircuns 5! g 
messing 18 of no avail. You must make a close sande Shere te peat Heavies 2 of cricket to good the completion of two innings, see de trores the greater nivaboek 
fy oege le ; : wns in the first innings, Othe. atarted matel 3 are draw 
sindy of the probabilities of form. . prize of £250, competition, and are offering 2 When you havo filled up the entry format it outa D vo it inan 
But don’t, on this account. despair of sceing your : Foe ee tera. eAvolope  UBICREC:” Mo. ic 
u A jj Ke, - ndon, .C. are your cnvclope “ CRICKBr,” No. Lic 
amo in the prize list. You may know little WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO. the top Ieft-han | corner, und affix a penny stainp- All atiompts must 
nam —_—_—_—_——————————————— arrive not later than first post Tuesday, May 9th. 


of cricket form at present, but you can learn. On tho entry form below we give you the names of first- | > Only one coupon can bs accented from etch read +r. 


Cricket is just as easy to’ pick up” as football— oy ay oa clubs and counties taking part in ten - Teeny an anery facia bortinwhae sete tebe whe correar Teale ot 
and you robably follow football. ware Ng played during the week ending Weduesday, | , ,*!! chs maiphas pared. tis event ofa tie tals cura wil be divi ted, 

And, however much you know, of our great We wish you to make yoursclf acquainted with the See ee Danning the ereita: wnaoer Gf correct abies Ee 
summer game, the following “potted pros- | records and capabilities of the clubs taking part in these | | morem'echcs tr velar narte tine 29 itmot beamed: 


pects” should be of great service to you. They 
contain the most expert sidclights on the form of 
the various counties obtainable : 


matches and decide in each case which club you think | @& The (Raltoe will accept no responsibility in regard to the lossor non. 

will win, Then draw a line in ink through the name of ell aey atiany ae snpee apis edaibeta: Preah: Pome ae wilt wot Be 

the club which you believe will Jose. If in your opinion | 7 The Rultor docs not ascumo any rezponsibility for any alterations that \ 
. . a may mudein 0 fixtures ven. 

any of the matches will result in a draw, then leave the | 8. No corrsapondence. w.ll biventered into in connection with the 


KENT. —The greatest apa go , side play- names of both clubs in. competition. and telegrains will bz tznored. ' me 
ing. The strongest bowling and quic est batting | The fixtures we give are all known as first-class matches, #: The pubitshed Jecision fs Binal, and ovinpetito:s may enier only on this f 
team in the championship. If K. L. Hutchings | and to guide you in preparing your forecasts you would be s 


well advisod to keep a reco of tho clubs and counties 
taking part in them before you, The names of the players 
in these elovens can also be ascertained, if you don't 
already know them. There are many tens of thousands 


cannot play regularly Kent may not be quite so 
strong as last summer. During August, however, 
with J. R. Mason, F. H. Knott, 8S. H. Day, and 


PEARSON’S CRICKET CONTEST No. 1. 
Matches to be played during week ending 
Wednesday, May 17th. ? 

Cross out which you consider will be the losing club, For 8 


D. W. Carr, the googly bowler, available, they | of people so keenly {interested in cricket that the names , 

should be unbeatable. anh doings of nearly every prominent player are known to sidrawn game dan’ teres Ont S1there o 
SurrEY—Should be even rather better than a them, ie fhe ve the in kip they are ougege! are of eek ¥ went tershi 

! as much intercs em as the news in a dai por is urrey v Leicestershire . 

year ago. Tho return of Rushby ought to add to | to the ordinary reader. 2 a Essex v Yorkshire wet 1 


Surrey’s bowling strength on dry wickets, while 


W. G. Smith i perhaps tho deadliest wet-wicket a 2 er 


Hampshire vv Somerset 


These enthusiasts | uire no assistance from us in 
exercising their skill in choosing which they think will le 


bowler playing. ‘ay easily be champion county | the victorious elevens, but to others, not conversaut with ¢ 

‘hia a ye 7 7 P Y | the clubs and the players and their doings, we suggest Deve : Le ar 
y' that, a handbook giving details of last season's play (with orkshire v Derbyshire Begin 
MippLESEX—May not do so well as last season. | the names and records of the principal _p!ayers) Northampton v Lancashire May 15. 


Nottingham v Leicester 
Oxford Univ. v Surrey 
The above matches take place on the ground of the first- 


willbe very helpful. The competitor who will gaiu is not 
the reader who guesses eal ee but the one who bases 
hia forecast on his knowledge of the capabilities of the 


J. T. Hearne’s bowling “ revival” was astonishing 
then, but it will be extraordinary if he ‘‘ comes 
off” so well again. Owing to the uncertainty of 


P : : teams engaged, and the doings of the individual members named, 
their representation, especially in aw ‘de matches, It mast bo clear, therofore, to you, that it is necessary Lagree to abide by the decision published in Pear. oe 
Middlesex arc not a very dependable side. to exercise a considerable amount of skill to gaia the | 0 son’s Weekly” and to accept it as final, and I enter = ‘4 


prize. 
You may submit one coupon only, but different members 
of one family may inclose their entry forms for the same 


only on this understanding, and I agree to abide by 


LancasninE.—Another possible team for the ’ 
the printed conditions. ( 


championship, and one which should finish higher 


than before. Two great batsmen, R. H. Spooncr tion 3 <, ea , 
and H. G. et are.exoected to rly aes pombelai ena tis oer envelope. No other commuaica- | § Signature ......1.c ccs ee seseteeses err ee 308 iY 
regularly, as is that fine all-rounder, IX. G. McLeod. In filling in name and address, and Address .iccceccccceecees s Biss cauldionteaBhary SemenmeRtiereene 4 
Should draw less matches this season, although crossing out losing clubs, ink only must [$00 eee ooretaeaterse esfeesser aoe oe 
Manchester is a notoriously rainy town. be used. (Warm the paper first.) Pencil ac one om meager recente RIGS }, 
Notts.—Likely to do better on slow wickets than marks of any description will be fgnored. Result of Football Contest No, 27 appears on pay? 3 of vel covers 4 
on fast ones. The Notts bowling is not very strong NO RR REL PPP PPL DLP ALLA AL DAD sa 
in dry weather, but on “sticky” pitches Wass is ! i 
still about the deadliest fast bowler playing. Re a 
Hampsmire.—Even without Capt. J. G. Grei Pi : 
(bat) aca Lewellyn (bowler) Hampehire should de | Try the Competition Below and Win a Big Cash Prize -| 
as well as previously. C. B. Fry will add greatly HOW TO MAKE HEADERS. 7. The remaming one-fourth will be award, in x ta ty the ' 
to their betting atfongth, and there are soveral | , To zake,a Heador, you take any nord you ke of at Sieur gees ene anand to Tet loss 


least five letters fro: this issue of in and make a hs or non-lelivary of any attempt mubinire de : nee 
7 ree 16 initial which a. No correspandense will be ente.ed into in connection with hs 
bead ae pa at words; Ne scone pele competition, and telegrams wiil be ignored, 


promising young bowlers to be tried. Hants Ng! 
imust be the first three letters of the word you have chosen. io. The prblished decision is tinal, and competitors may ent 40 : 


few draws, and they were the finest fielding side of 


last season. You may use these letters in any oe sae like. —_ this understancing only. its ' 
Sussex—Usually d i : For example, suppose you sclect colates, a Header ENTRY FORM. HEADER fi. 3. 

dry ones. With é L. eee oa pies ee on this word might read: Help On Courtshi i ; EO a 
° eir bat pt. K. O. | “the winning attemptsin Contest No 5, publishel below, | ¢ No. of Postal Order eve. severe nc 


Coldie playing, their batting should be brighter, 


‘ll also serve as examples to guile you in making 
and no less powerful, than in 1910. "Hea E 


“Headers.” The prizes will be awarded to the senders of 


YORKSHIRE.—Not a very de lable sid the attempts seleoted as tho best by the a:tjudicators. 
SKSHIRE.—.\ pendable side nowa- : : Panes seoaravadanisase Cole sesmcviss LINC-.004%s isiaieat “ 
cn sae with Rhodes and Denton having speat | Dot — cae aha i crear ny aaa Page 
a “slack” winter, they may at least do as well as ULES = 
last year. Yorkshire are still good in rainy gi Mi stone tae forwarded on the printed entry form, or ; 
weather. 3” When you have filled up the entry form, cut it out, attach to it a 
M i postal order for sixpence, and place it in an envelope addressel to Header vccccccseccccseeeccneee ree ree eae ec eeneee ree ge ren ee : ‘ 
NoRTHAMPTONSHIRE.—A rather poor batting | the Borron, Pearson's Weekly, Honrictts Street, Lon.lon, W.U. No 4} 
avy Ay : . unications inust sed. 
team on difficult pitches. Better able to hold their oN Mark your envelope “ Meader No.8" ia the top left-hand |) .......4 cesses sapiens caiman: aiinsiendaiveaammnaseneneaine ‘ 


own on dry days, 

LetcesTERsHiRE-—Have lost V. F. S. Crawford, 
but King will be fit again, and Shipway is expected 
to train into England’s fast bowler. The only side 
which drew no matches last summer. Might be the 


corner, 
4. All attempta must arrive on or before Thursday, May 4th. 
5. Breryoue who enters must send 8 Pp atal orate for Ae mh the = 
.O. must be made payable to C, Arthur Pears : _ a ; 
sony ie . Ltd, and must be crossed “& Co.” in the manner T ayree to abide by the decision published in “ Pearson's 
shownin thisexample. The number must be written Weerin,’ and to accept it as final, and I enter only on this 
in the space provile1on thecntzy form. Where ong unders'aadiig, and [agree to abide by the printed conditions, 
P.O. of higher value is sent to cover more than one 
attempt, the number of this P.O- must ba written 


men neo 


Surprise of t form. Signed ssecsessesesssecseseaceereeseecsecsenenenesenenerereee 
[os ae SS i cet wane ee| | 
BX-—S aggressive enough to win many r cent.), three-fourths wili bo divided amongs . 
: f the ten Headers whic) are Address  wsicreceeseesees eaeraionsiceR sue seacestonn monies 
games, Better in dry weather than wet. : Bee deea' Se @ the est by tie adjudicators by 
x T . "f consideration. ac’ 
G (tai etonk—Tndepenesbls but, owing to show originny Onan one, ae “Fleader thus sel acted by 3 davanewsoai abaya a sbeseas dened vewenaresennnedSiMaenes ere = 3 
a esso a i . | adjudicators, a tenth part o! three-fourths wi vi ~ 
thing bie ag ona ee, ie do ages aiwongst ali such senders. Fn = = 
oa Ee RESULT OF HEADERS No. 5. eo, Beast anne niin odin, Hepatitis 
W Is Headers No. 5 the amount available for distribution is a; Be La Ror: ‘Alligator's Luncheon Receptacle. 
_ Worcestersnmre—Will be no stronger. Weak | £41 7s. 6d. This allows a prize of £3 2s, 3d. to each of the ten | wp, 11 19 Queen Stieet, Lurgan, Ireland. | 
in bowling, and apt to pla; draws. ~ winners, whose attempts, together with their es and : STAGGERED: Sweetheart’s Tremendous Appetite. y 
Warw prey addresses, areas follows: a. Sleeping Infant. I. Wittums, 10 Wesley Street, Ponkey, Wrexham. : 
ARWICKSHIRE.—A rather unenterprising team. SIMPLE: ‘ Minding’ Sleeping Infant. NO EIexrns> Inked While * Headering.” } 
viii strong, but slowish; bowling moderate. L. kins 18 Laem ke ee slate Homey Miss A. PucH, $3 Great Western Road, Paddington. a 
Vill draw a good io ee ee : a te 5 GIFTS OF £1 1s. EACH. ‘ 
a K hi \e * i 
Rvninih = te anes i ; D. Waterman, eet . bears baton ae own. oa eo §) ea gg fora Devanrety ne * ee ; 
fixtures last Lent fourteen out oO ‘ twenty Miss Newroy, 52 Eden Street, Kingston-on-Tham s. Mrs, 34 Mitcham Road, Tooting ; Linscott, F., 379 New Cross 
bett last season. Will not do much—if any— STRvacrep: Sykes Repressing ‘*'Tishoo!"’ Koad; Young, A., 221 Easter Road, Leith. 
: er this summer. 0. Antuus, Picturedrome Public Hall, Rhosllanerchrugog. 3 GIFTS OF #1 EACH, edessaecs 
H 4 . 4 : th Low's Logic. , A. J., Witney, Oxford; Butler, Mrs... -'> Dovon- 
ast eRSETSHtRE—Did not gain a single victory | 1 avarice x Moralngeite Ylase, Kdiaburgh. oppatgrd, A Taig End; Craig, W. D., 14 Evsin-y Strect, 
hs year. May win once or twice this season, but , PEPre: Perceptibly Excites Proboscis. Portsmouth ; Thompson, L Aw 82° Wyndham Square, 
“ways probable losers. W. Sura, Harlow Villa, Cottingham Boad, Hull. Bo eemthy Walsh, B.,8 Lancister Road, High Strect, Btge 


For the best song, which must not exceed 150 words, I will give half-a-gwinea. Mark postcards “ Married.” ( See p. 772.) 
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FP” STRUGGLING FOR FAME, 
DAVID PAGET, 


the Little Street Violinist, Chats to “ P.W.” 

(It will be remembered that David Paget, who 18 
only thirteen years old, recently won Mr. Pelissier’s 
ten-guinea prize at the Street Performers’ Concert a! 


—_———<——_—_—_—. 


on Easter Monday, and played original com positions | harness and fittings of theirturn-outs. Many ingenious 
i " i 


\ 
SomEONE suggested that I should call this little 
story I am writing for you “ How I struggled for 
Fame,” but I think “ struggling ” is better, as I 
have only just begun my real work. Now that I 
have been so lucky as to win Mr. Pelissier’s first 
»rize I mean to study very hard and try to get to 
the ‘ top of the tree.” I want to become a great 


Well, to begin at the very beginning, I used to 
try and play the violin long before I had a little 
fiddle of my own. My father and grandfather (who 
was a Sicilian) both played quite well, and when I 
was a tiny little chap I used to sit beside my father 
whenever he was practising, with two little eticks 
in my hands. The one I used as a fiddle and the 
other for a bow, imitating all his movements and 
singing the tune he was playing to myself. 

My mother used to laugh at me, but dad always 
said he thought I should be able to play when I 
grew bigger. 

OUTSIDE THE PIT AND GALLERY. 

A fiddle always fascinated me more than any 
toy, and when I was five my father bought me a 
quarter-sized violin for a birthday aie and 
started to teach me the right way to play. 

Every evening when he returned home from 
work he would give me a lesson, and often we 
would play till long past m usual bedtime. 

I don’t suppose I should ever have won Mr. 
Pelissier’s prize, or even have heard about his 
concert, if dad had not been very ill about two 
years ago and had to give up all his work. 

‘After he was taken away to the hospital mother 
was very hard up. There are six of us, and I am 
the eldest, so I wanted to go out and play to earn 
some money to help her. 

At first she ould not let me, but after a while 
we arranged that I should go and play outside the 
theatres to the people waiting for the pit and 
gallery doors to open. 

I didn’t earn very much, and sometimes I would 
have to go away from the doors before I had 
finished playing. One night when I was playing 
outside the Gaiety Theatre a man with a con- 
certina came up and told me that I must go away 
as he wanted to play, and that I was much too 
young to be out playing. 

Thad only got halfway through the “ Spring Song.” 
and I didn’t want to go, but he made me, and 
went on to the Queen's instead, and that evening 
I had my first real stroke of luck. While I was 
playing a lady came up and listened to me, and 
when I had finished she asked me if I would like 
to have some lessons and learn to play really well. 

SPECIAL PERMISSION FROM SOME MANAGERS. 

Of course I said “ Yes,” and she told me to come 
up and sce her, and she would try and do something 
for me. Through her help I won a scholarship at 
the Musical College in Princes Strect, and I still 

‘o to my lesson every week. 

I have been playing outside the theatres some 
time now, and I get special permission from the 
managers of the Duke of York’s, the Garrick, and 
the New to play in the private passages which lead 
to the pit and gallery. 

It was while I was outside the Duke of York’s 
in St. Martin’s Lane, that I was entered for Mr. 
Pelissier’s concert. 

I had just come up, and was tuning my little 
fiddle when a gentleman spoke to me, asked if I 
was going to play soon, and said he would like to 
see what I could do, as he had heard about me. 

I played the “Ave Maria” and the ‘ Spri 
Song’? tohim. He took my name and address, aul 
that was how I came to enter for the concert. 

Everyone has asked me if I did not feel nervous 
at the Apollo. I didn’t. I just forgot that all 
those clever musicians were there, and thought I 
was playing to dad, but I was awfully surprised 
when I won the first prize. 

I wanted to give the ten guineas to mother, but 
she won’t have it. She has put it in the Post 
Office for me, to buy me a really good fiddle, as the 
one I have cost very little. 


When sending Picture Pars, address your envelove to the Page Six Editor, Pearson's Weekly, Henrictt St, Londen 
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FPefure Fars THE SPARE-TIME SWATCHER, 


We pay 2s. 6d. for each paragraph accepted for : ; ; 
this feature. This Swindler Chiefly Preys on Governcs:<:, 


; sp Companions, and -Gi 
We cannot undertake to rcturn unsuitable contributions pan » and Shop-Girls. 


unless stamped addressed envelope ts inclosed, 


FOR MAY-DAY. | ¢ ; 
Toe approach of May-Day is the signal for most | time ” employment. Many firms have Iwona 
drivers of carts and lorries to start polishing up the 
ideas are used by 
carmen to get the 
Wh. bits, curba and 
= chains perfectly 
O clean and bright, 
onc of the best being 
the method shown 
in the illustration. 
The chains, bits, and 
go on, to be cleancd 
are placed in a bag 
which is fastened 
. : = (iced xt the top and 
bottom to a wheel of the cart. When the vehicle 
moves, the contents of the bag turn over and against 
each other, so that they soon become beautifully 
burnished. 


master and man. 

But readers of P.W. are waracd tha’ 

“ swatcher” has also devoted his attention to 
and has carefully baited his trap so as to il 
thrifty worker mf is anxious to increaschis c.:1 

A favourite method is the postcard 
This is worked for the most part on gover! 
companions, shop-girls, and others who are lik: yt) 
have a slight artistic talent, and, what is far) 
important, a few shillings to “invest” in tm 
their talent to profitable account. 

An advertisement is inserted stating that © ~ 4 
of picturc-postcard or Christmas-card 1.1" 
turers are prepared to pay & good price 10° 
who can colour their cards. No technical +}. | 
required, but simply a certain amount o: |. - 
ledge about art. 

On answering the advertisement the ap) 
receives a few sample cards as specimens of (he 
will have to colour, The work looks casy cn’. 
The rate of payment seems quite reasonable. 

MADE TO BUY A PAINTING OUTFIT. 

If she is inclined to hesitate she will prolly 
read through the long list of printed testimieos' |- 
stating how this or that individual was abic cs 
make two or three pounds a week simply by wos: 
ing in spare time. 

These impudent forgeries generally turn tlc 

But there is one condition attached to this oes 
of eagle The applicant, in omer tv |" 


; alt Lan Mis f, 


a 


ees 
FOR PACKETING TEA... 
Tne work of doing up tea in packets of varying sizes 
is accomplished : 
by means of the 
appliance shown in the 
illustration. It consists 
of a wooden mould 
fitted with a tin funnel, 
and a heavy piece 
of wood known as a 
“rammer.’ The 
empty packet is 
inserted in the mould 
and the tea is poured 
down the funnel to the 
level of the top of 
the packet, when it is 
rammed tight by means 
of the wooden tammer. — 
This done the funnel! "= 
is removed and the = 
packet of tea is with- : 
drawn from the mould, to have the ends of the packe: 
turned in and fastened. 


anything from six to twelve shillings. The vio) 1 
generally regards the outlay some as an ins 
ment which will shortly yiel 

and dispatches a postal order. 


The painting outfit consists of a few brushes amt 


2 


chemicals, the outside value of which is probates 
about one shilling, though it is frequently seo 
time before the dupe realises this, thinking. 1 
doubt, that they are specially prepared foi! 
special work. 

In addition to this a deposit will frequentty be 
demanded to cover the cost of a gross of can. 
this deposit invariably being greatly in cx: 
their market value. 

When the victim returns the first gross 2" 
promptly informed that though her wor’. s 
great promise, the firm cannot pay for the cour 
as it is not quite up to the required standard. 
is urged to try again. : 

This same “ patter’ is repeated as oiten 
cantar’ ofm, -veenel victim will stand it. Each time the ork 
pote “ greater improvement.” And the objeci s '? 
of the water with. | mduce her to replenish her outfit. 
out walking to WHERE THE SWATCHER SCORES. 

a iy f the end of the Sooner or later the victim tires, and refuses" 
iW elo breakwater. It) any more to do with the firm. She loses 
: ; stands in_ the] not only on the outfit, but also on the « 
‘ ae centre of the | which the firm retains on the ground that ts 
— see docks, and gives | batch were so badly done as to be quite“! 
view of th foe: nfl people a clear| (Of course, the methods of the spare-time** 
few of the sca for miles arciad. way very considerably. ' 
ometimes it is the “‘ gencra store? my 
FOR CLEANING FORKS. induces the worker to ain off all kinds ot « 

THE association between knives and their natural | trash on his friends, having previously poi" 
allies, forks, is rather one-sided, for whilst there are : . * himnelf i fief tha! 
numcrous appli %s exorbitant price for it himself in the belief t} 

ppliances for cleaning the former the | «. cetting trade t 
latter have been left to make shift with a piece of rag or is getting trade terms. — 
aleather. The little contrivance shown in the picture This swindler, the extent of whose Ccp" 
. may be measured from the number of per 


is designed for . 
their special use. advertisements in the Sunday Press, wii ~ 
It consists of a victim a persuasive letter pointing out tiv 
stiff wire frame numerous Vietiia and acquaintances are con! 
shaped some- sending to renew their stock of pots, par 

ee a aS overcoats, underclothing, and tliat ae 
, “ other things bei ual” they might jus!" 

so bent that a RS do a toni s g a by buying throws: 
But as it is necessary for the firm to protect | 


WHAT'S THE WEATHER? 

To save the captains of sailing vessels the trouble 

of going down to 
the sea to ascertain 
the state of the 
weather, the plat- 
form shown in 
the illustration .is 
erected in some 
seaports. It con- 
sists of a huge pair 
of steps leading up 
to a high platform, 
from which the 


handle is formed, 
- adgiise: out 
of * en pal recy from the firm, ‘who will, of course, grant a ~~: 
Between the extremities, or horns of the D a narrow trade price.” B . 4 er 
band (about ljin. wide) of leather or other suitable The “ special trade price”’ is a wicked ove: 


material is stretched. It will be seen at once how | and the unfortunate victim either fas to '' 


Useful this will prove to polish between the prengs, | his loss or endeavour to trade upon friend 
as well as any other part of the fork. save his pocket. 


selves, the applicant must first buy the - | 


’ 
f 


WEES ENDING 
May 4, 1911. 


to “ Lonesome,” while h 


Jepson, the servant of the two chums. 


know quite a lot about ti 


A Strange Companionship. 


sre saw him shrink away 
from her. She saw the anguis 
and the despair in his eyes, and 
a passion of pity overwhelmed her. 
With a sudden movement she 
‘ung the paper on the earth and 
held out both her hands. 
Amazing tenderness lit up her face, and her voice became half soothing, 
halt indignant. 

[have spent hours with you,” she said, “* and I have read all about this 
ea. I don't know why I sa: this, but I must say it. You never did this 
deed, You are innocent. I know you are 1? 

‘\nd her beautiful face lit up with such implicit faith in him as she spoke 
that the shadow over his life seemed to lift. . 

He took her outstretched hand and pressed it to his lips. But in the 
very touch, his sense of the fitness of things was ro He had no right 
to jorget the past. ' . 

“Not No!” he said, almost rudely. “T have done wrong. While 
you were speaking to me, I forgot what I ought not to have forgotten. It 
wasnot right; Lamsorry. I had faced the fact of what the law might hold for 
me, But I had not remembered that I was an outcast, and such hours as the 
last one has been must never be mine again.” 

He squared his shoulders, and, hat in hand, turned away. She 
stopped him, 

“Why do you treat me like a child ?”” she said with warmth. “You 
must have taken Jack’s help or you wouldn't be at his cottage. If Jack is your 
friend, why shouldn’t I be?” 

“Tt is different. I have no claim, and you——” 

“Yes, I know I am a woman. And we women are not for the serious 
things of life? Women may be allowed to cause all the mischief in the 
world, but the moment they try to help to put anything straight—oh, no! 
this is not woman’s work. You must let me help you; you really must! I 
t-ll you I am sure you never did it. Idon’t know how, but I am sure of it! 
Now, sit down and tell me all about it. A woman’s intuition is the main thing 
in a case like this.” 


4 “You really mean that you wish me to tell you the story 2” he 
Sad. 

“Yes, Every word of it, just as you saw things. I've read all the 
pipers, but I want to hear your version.” Then, seeing him hesitate : “Tam 
iat ‘just one of the public ’ in this,” she wenton. “ Iknew Arthur MacLeod ; 
lis father was one of my guardians.” 

__ Player remembered where he had found the photograph. A new 
dixeulty had presented itself ; she knew MacLeod, and while he could not 
qs estion her upon the degree of their intimacy, it was hard for him to speak 
\ithout knowing in what relationship she stood to the victim. 

But he yielded to her wish at last, and told her all that had happened. 
A strange picture it made, the broad-shouldered, vigorous young man, 
€ whed with the weight of his unintentional crime, speaking in voice far 
diferent from the ringing tones that were more natural to him. And the girl, 
whose face was made for merriment and brightness, wrinkling her fair young 
forchead in an unwonted manner. 

She interrupted him twice during the recital. 

‘You look like Jack ?”” she queried. ‘‘ What a strange idea! Anyone 
could tell the difference. Wiy, Jack’s got such 8 stoop and you are straight 
&s an arrow. Besides, you have curly hair.” 

* You mistook me for him an hour azo,” said Allan. 

‘Oh, that was different. He dresses like you, and there is a certain 
ci. val resemblance when scen in the distance. Then the sun was right in 
by cyes. But go on.”’ 

little later he spoke of Medway. The girl stopped him again, 

ze oer Mr. Frank Medway the lawyer ?” 

es 
_ ‘How remarkable! Why, he is my other guardian. 
to know him ?” 

“Through Arthur MacLeod,” replied Player. “ He was very friendly 
to MacLeod and helped him to get on his feet. ‘All the briefs that Arthur 
kot came from Medway.” 

The girl nodded her head. 

, I forgot. They would be intimate, of course. 

-Seter, where my father lived.” 

He told her the whole story, not omitting a single detail. 

When he had finished she gave her judgment. It was—as might be 
ex pected—womanly, sympathetic, and illogical. : . 

nes I shall come again and see you when I’ve had time to think about it 
all!” she declared in conclusion. 

But he demurred. 

ae You are more than kind,” he said, ‘“‘ but you must remember my 
pocition, It would be better for us not to meet again.” 


the horror that comes over her face. 


How did you get 


They both came from 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


, THE BR AND oF C ASIN] $y ALBERT E. BULL. 


Allan Player and Arthur MacLeod, two bosom chums who live together. 
morning bo wakes from a terrible nightmare, 
an Indian dagger has gone from its usual 

Prigtteniels : goes hye the front Moor 0 a 
rushes is chum’s room. Arthur MacLeod is lying on his bed stabbed to the heart with the Indi 
and Player must have killed him in his sleep. oe , is cabins 

Jack Radford, an old schoolfellow 
** Lonesome,” on the Devonshire Moors, whe 
to gain time while some evidence is collected to make a defence. 


lace in the bedroom, and his pyjamas are covered in blood. 
their flat. 


re he often leads a hermit’s life. 


e—Radford—will go to America and pose as Player. 


0 | He is away on a holiday at the time of the tragedy. 
Frank Medway. K.C., a rising young barrister. 


Player, tells him that the ee have discovered the crime, and that he is coming round. When he arrives he seems to 


e tragedy, and euggests that Player is in hiding. Radford brings Pl f f th 
rooms, and finally Medway is briefed for the defence. r . ascetics 


The Unknown, a beautiful girl whose portrait Allan Player finds on the bedroom floor beside his dead chum. 


Player keeps the portrait, and down on the moors at ‘* Lonesome” he mects the ori inal and falls madly in love with her. 
They have lunch together on the moors, and after, as the girl is about to depart, hh 


For there on the magazine page is his photograp 


AttaN Puayer, THE Man Wuo 18 WaNTED. 


757 


THE STORY IN BRIEF. 


v ; Player is a sleep-walker, and one 
in which he bas been fighting some horrible monster, to find that 


It is locked, with the key on the inside. Then, horrified, he 


of the two chums in whom Player confides. Radford has a cottage, 
He tells Plaver that the only thing to do is 


Player must change places with him and secretly get 


He rings Radford up while the latter is discussing the tragedy with 


e picks up Player's paper. He sees 
E and underneath is printed : 


Tue Frat Mourver. 


You can now read on. 


_ And then in her whole-hearted but usually illogical manner she showed 
him where he was wrong, and that even a woman must do her duty. 
* * * * 


* * 

Thus began a strange companionship. They did not meet often, but the 
meetings were affecting both more than they suspected. On each side there 
were the right elements for romance ; sympathy and faith with her, remorse 
and despair in him. 

He knew her name and story now. Edna Dunville was an orphan living 
with a couple of maiden aunts near Chagford. She was in the happy sition 
of having small private means. That gave her a certain independence in 
coming and going, and roaming the moors on her cycle to her heart’s content. 

“Tt would be better for me if I had to earn my own living,” she said 
once, ‘ but I do love the moors.” 

Fach time she came she brought him a pile of newspapers, eagerly pointing 
out any reference to the “ MacLeod Mystery.” The first of these of any 
importance bore testimony to Radford’s good work on his behalf. 

Is Anuan PLayver In AMERICA ? 

“A brown-paper parcel has been discovered in the lift of a Broadway 
hotel. On being opened it was found to contain a couple of private 
letters to Allan Player, Esq., Hillshoroug Mansions, Mount Street, W., 
a receipt for a club subscri tion from A. Player, Esq., and o visiting- 
cardcase with a number of Air. Player's cards. These and other items 
were wrapped in a pocket handkerchief bearing the initials ‘ A. P.’ 

“The theory of the police is that Player is in America and had done 
up the package with the idea of getting rid of incriminating clues.” 


Other papers of later date told of letters having been received from Allan 
Player from America by different people in London which had been “somewhat 
reluctantly produced in the interests of justice.” 

These and other extracts Edna made the text of many a strange but 
eager argument upon Allan Player's innocence. She was always thinking 
of some new solution of the mystery, that generally concluded with a vivid 
contention for the existence of a perfectly impossible burglar who ‘‘ must have 
done it.” 

Thus the companionship went on, the girl happy in the sense of duty 
done, the man eelf-hypnotised into a contentment that his life should have 
joy at least in the present, whatever the future might hide. 

And one day came the awakening. 

They had been speaking of Jack Radford, and she had told him how they 
had met and of the meetings and rambles they had had together since. 

““T wonder he never told you about me,” she said. “I know London 
makes people forgetful ; but he and I are such close chums, that I really 
feel angry with him. I shall have something to say to Master Jack when I see 
him again.” 

And she laughed merrily. 

Innocent Edna Dunville! There are subjects and names and 
aspirations that some men do not speak of even to their most intimate friends. 
Bilatias is the heart’s best armour for those who feel deeply. 

Allan Player spoke of the gencrous work of his friend in going to America 
to help him. Edna's eyes sparkied. 

“Jack is such a splendid fellow!” she said. 
as the noblest man I’ve ever met.” 

She said it with such earnestness, and her eyes sparkled so brightly as 
she spoke, that Allan turned and looked at her. In that moment there 
suddenly came into his heart a new pain. 

* * * * * * 

During the next three days he fought a battle with himself. He knew the 

truth, and the truth had to be faced. 


“T always regard him 


CHAPTER IX. 
Truth Will Out. 

Nearty four weeks had passed since the day of the tragedy. Allan 
Player and Edna Dunville stood together at the foot of the Tor. ‘They had 
clambered down to their usual parting place, and Edna’s bicycle lay at 
her feet. 

“T shall come on Thursday,” she said. 

But he shook his head. 

“No,” he said firmly, ‘ you must not! I have had time to think. 
You must not come again. We will say good-bye, Edna, and part. This 
must be our last meeting.” 

It was the only time he had ever addressed her by her Cristian RAM 
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But she never noticed the change. Sho was a woman, inspired—she believed 
——by a sense of duty. She was dealing with a man in distress, consequently 
a nian of moods. ‘ad 

“Mr. Player,’ she said gently. “don't talk like that. I know it isnt 
your fault that you do so. Everything will come right. Now, when I come 
on ‘Shursday-——” 

* But you mustn't come. We must never mect again.” 

“ You've told me that cheerful fact every time so far,” she said smilingly. 
* OF course, I shall come. I belicve you are too much alone as it is ; you were 
not meant to be a hermit—— 

* Edna!” 

Jlis voice rang strangely in her ears. 

“fT mean it. We must never mect again 

“Why not?” 

“ Because I love you.” 

Edna Dunville stepped back a pace or two. A slight flush rose to her 
checks and her eyes fell to the ground, 

“T Jove you!” he repeated, speaking in low, even tones that revealed 
the cffort he was making to check all passionate accents and words. ‘‘ Ihave 
loved you since the first moment we met. I thought, in my folly, that since 
Fate would never allow me to win you, T might at least be happy for a little 
while in your companionship. But my love is not of that kind. It will not 
allow me to torture myself with hopeless dreams.” 

She still remained silent. 

“ When we first met face to face,” he went on, “ it was on the top of the 
Tor. Do you remember? A chasm divided us. I am always thinking of 
that becatise a chasm divides us now. I have no right, I know, to tell all 
this because I have no right to try to w in you, and my words may sound like 
pe ety But you will understand me and forgive. My hand has 

yeen stained. Iam an outlaw and anexile. I may not even do what other 
lovers dare—put my fate to the touch and ask for‘ Yes!’ or‘ No! > Tean 
only tell you of my love for you and then drop out of your sight for ever.” 

She came nearer to him. A strange smile lit up her face. 

“ Supposing,” she said, “that I answer to that ° I am a woman and I 
have my duty to do. Iwill come again ! died 

“Then,” he replied, almost fiercely, ‘‘ rather than endure the torture of 
fecling this mighty fove for you {hat never can be consummated I have but one 
thing [can do. I will go into ‘Tavistock and surrender myself. Look, Edna! 
Look at my hand *__he held it out—" it was once red with the blood of a 
friend. Can you not underztand what love means to me when I 
remember that ?”* 

“Love!” she repeated, as if reflectively. ‘Do you love me so much 
as that, you cannot bear to be near me because you must not love me ? 

“Can love be anything less?” he asked passionately. “ Seo; I am 
seeking no return. Tam not pleading as lovers plead. 1 am only telling of 
the anguish of my soul.” 

“Tove!” she repeated slowly, “I used the word once. I promised 
love of a lesser sort—Platonic love. More than that was offered to me then, 
but that was all I could take or give. I thought when I met you and saw how 
a were suffering, I thought I could offer fricndship-—Platonic love —again. 

have been happy in the thought. I wish you had not epoken. My silly 
dream is at an end.” 

She turned away, a silence fell upon them—a painful, awkward silence. 
It was for him to speak the next words. What should they de ? 

“Edna,” he said at last in slow, hesitating tones, * you sec it is the 
only way. We cannot meet again.” 

“We cannot meet again,” she assented, with her face still averted. “I 
will ride away and never return. While it was friendship I could come, 
but now it is all different. I shall often think of you. I wish I could have 
done more to help you.” 

'Their hands met. Was the clasp cold ? Then twas because cach held 
back the flood of fecling they dared not yield to. 

She turned away. 

At that moment the mighty, overmastering passion that in its strength 
can overwhelm the soul of the strong man and melt like wax the heart of a 
woman, swept down upon them. 

‘They were at the parting of the ways. He loved her, and she was going 
out of his life for ever. With one movement he faced her. 

“ Edna,” he said, “ you are all the world to me. 1 cannot look back 
through the years of my life on a cold farewell like this, Once—once only— 
and all the future shall be sweetenecd——” . 

And in a passion of love that could no longer be bound or restrained, 
he drew her to him and pressed his burning lips on hers. 

‘Pere was no struggle for freedom. The heart he pressed against his 
own fluttered and beat. Had he willed to release her, the responsive throbbing 
of her pulses, and the slow drawing of her breath held him. 

Amid the passion of kisses that he showered upon her lips, he spoke to 
her—fevered, passionate words, and then at last, almost unconscious of its 
meaning, he framed the entreaty : “Tell me you love me, darling one, tell me 
you love me,” she spoke the answer, “I love you. I love you!” 

* * * * * * * * 


She had gone. Her last words had heen, ‘‘ To-morrow.” 

‘And love-blinded, he had answered, ‘‘ To-morrow, dearest.”” 

‘A sound struck upon his ear. He looked up. Jack Radford was 
standing before him. 


NO Ne eee 


SnorsEcrrr: ‘“ Lobsters, madam ? Certainly, 
here are some fine ones.” 

Housewife : ‘‘ Oh, but aren't those rather green ? 
I think I'd better have some ripe ones !” 


“ Where is the six-year-old child-wonder ? ” said 
the staqe-manager to the call-boy. “ The audience 
are getting impatient.” 

“She's gone down to the station,” re lied the 
call-boy. ‘‘ Her daughter is being married to-day, 


and she wanted to sec her off for her honeymoon !”* DAILY. HALFPENNY. EVERYWHERE. 
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“Ts it thus you treat your friends ?”’ he said bitterly. © That wii! } 
travel thousands of miles to save you, you stcal the heart of the won.n | 
love?” 

CHAPTER X. 
The Photograph. 
Tury were in the pailour at “ Lonesome.” It was evening. Raed 


. was speaking. 


“T thought of everything but that,” he said, “everything. She v2 
not expecting me down for months, and then I always call over to tell tr 
as soon a3I come. I am not blaming you, Player. I cannot do that.” : 

And he strode about the room. 

“ | know what you feel,” he went on. “I heard some of wiat you s./! 
You sce your position as it is, as L sce it, and as the world sce: it. “Pin vet 
pene you, of course. I was angry. I didn’t mean to say who | 

d ” am 

And again the uneasy tramp up and down. 

“ Player,” he continucd abruptly, “three years now have T had ies 
dreams and visions, and we have never got beyond the brother and sister Jaw. 
She wouldn't have it more. You come for a weck or two, a man in hilin 
and——” 

He stopped ; words had failed him. ‘Then, after a pause: 

“ Edna is all the world to me, Player. Just all the world. Tuat hi-to: 
I told you about was a great sham. I have been here because of her. Evcninss 
an] mornings I’ve sat out there and dreamed my dreams about her Wve 
hoped and hoped. T’ve said to myself, ‘ Love will grow,’ and Pye weit. 
My dveam is over now. I'm all awake to the truth. I never had a cho 
Her love for me would never have grown.” 

‘And a little later his mood changed. 

‘What have you done by winning her, Player? What wool? You 
can never marry her. You've won the poor girl’s heart, hat arc you e4 
to do about it ?_ What can you do?” 

Player tried to speak, but Radford stopped him. 

“1? it would mean any happiness to her,” he said, “ I Jove her so deny ts. 
I would sco her wedded to my worst foe and find comfort in her bippise . 
Heaven knows, my love doesn’t make me think of sclf before hie: 1 
marriage with you? Oh, that can never be!” 

‘And Player's whitened cheek called him to himself. 

““[ don’t mean that, Player,” he said “I am crushed, and [ forse vt 
I'm saying.” 

‘Allan Player spoke at last. 

‘You aro right, Radford,” he said, “I have been weak. Tove i: 5 
for me. I will go right away from here and never sec her again. Tt. 
moment did it. Iwas overwhelmed. I will start this very night.” 

But Jack Radford stopped him. 

“No, no! Of course you shan’t do that. Oh, why has Edne cove 


‘into this? Heaven knows it was complicated enough before. Ant Toe 


forgotten in all our little upset to tell you the news. Arcmarkalile thing °. 
happened. It was in to-day's paper.” 

Player tried to show interest. Radford’s next words remove! any ne] 
for the attempt. 

“Jepson, your man, has been arrested.” 

“ What ?” cried Player. 

« Arrested. He was examined before the magistrates this mornir:. 
He did not come back from Brighton that morning, as he said. He cane 
back the previous evening, and was seen near Mount St rect at midnight.” 

oe But——” 

“Arthur MacLeod’s bankers have informed the police that he easel > 
cheque for one hundred pounds the day before his body was discove: 
Seventy-five pounds of that were in notes, and the rest in gold. The nv 
have been found in Jepson’s possession, as well as a larger quantity of cash (hun 
a servant usually carries about his person. ” 

How was this discovered ?”” 

“In two ways. Jepson tried to cash a banknote, and a deie tive 
named Bantling had been keeping an eye upon him.” 

Allan Player became excited. : 

‘< But of course he is innocent,” he said. “We made no allowanee 
such a thing as this. I must surrender at once.” 

“By no means,” cried Radford. “ The police say they know som 
more that they are keeping in reserve. We won't show our hand too oh 
Thero may be something behind all this. I advise patience.” 

Allan Player waved aside the suggestion. 

“No!” he said, “ there has been too much patience. Tam ine! ! 
face the worst-——” 

In his quick movement he had jerked something from his breast pes 
It fell on the ground. It was Edna's photograph. 

Radford pounced on it. 

“Where did you get this?” he asked. Then turning it over.” ver, 
itis mine. The picture I lost. T know the marks on the back.” 

“T found it in MacLeod's room—that morning,” said Player. ad ea 
not leave it there.” 

“No,” assented Radford. 

And his face whitened. 

(Another instalment next week.) 


“CLARENCE, did you peel that apple fe '8 


“Yes, mother.” ; ais 
“Good boy. What did you do with the ; 
“T ate it, mother!” 


“What are you doing ?” 
“ Looking for another job.’ 
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By a LADY DETECTIVE. 

Love claims & lot of the. lady detective’s atten- 
tion. Why not? There is no territory in which 
, woman's tact is more successful. One of the 
jiegest matches of last season in London was 
Iegazht about by the diplomacy of a lady 

MeCCUIN GS 
_ Engaged by the lover, an Army officer, who sus- 
pected his sweetheart, she took the latter’s place 
and met the man who was causing the trouble. | 
'\ forged telegram was necessary certainly, but it 
jrousht the matter to a head, ended the suspense, 
and led to the quarrel which, later, led to the 

arrive. 

" Ant when General Elections are in progress you 
may find the lady detective, by way of a change. 
cnacting the réle of barmaid. She is employed 
Ly astute Parliamentary candidates, who, if free 
drink bribery is being practised by the other side, 
vill pay well for the discovery. 

TRACK, TRACK, ALWAYS TRACKING. 

It will be seen that shadowing must, of necessity, 
loom largely in the private detective's work. 
Siadowing is the kernel of the profession, in fact. 
‘viree-fourths of my time is devoted to it. And 
te persons I shadow 2? Well, to-night I may be 
oat on the track of a wealthy lady of title who 
llieves in giving her money away personally, and 
dives at night into the slums of the East | 
ind to scatter her offerings. To-morrow I may be ; 
on the track of a commercial traveller. | 

Business princes believe in shadowing. They say | 
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Sir Almroth Wright, the famous physician, 


useless from a health point of view. Many 


cartoonist 


= eS 
*ComE HERE, 
TOMMY AND BE 
WASHED.” 


“NO, MA WASHING 
15. UNNECESSARY 
FOR MY KEALTH 
AND I OBJECT 
72 YOUR OLD- 
FASK!ONED 


a 
AT LAST TOMMY WILL 

BE HAPPY AND HAVE A = 

GOOD EXCUSE READY. -3 


Sat 


TO EAT 
I SUPPOSE J 


tif } uf 
i WaNM@i 
SOAR, NO LONGER NEEDED, IT] 
|WILL BE A CURIOSITY Hil! 
{SEEN ONLY IN MUSEUMS] | 


All loyal readers should try an acrostic on the Queen's 


recently delivered a startling 
have scoffed at the idea, 


it helps them to weed out the drones from the | 
workers and fraud from honesty. So whenever an 
employer becomes suspicious we are called in. The 
detective leaves headquarters five minutes or so 
after the commercial, and they travel from town 
by the same train. 

Lady detectives are particularly in demand for 
this kind of work, because, I suppose, they are 
never suspected. The detective shadows the 
traveller for weeks. On the day that the latter 
hands in his list of orders the detective hands in 
her report of the man’s callings. This is compared | 
with the other report and with the route which is 
always kept at the office. 

If the suspected traveller is in reality fraudulent, 
he is wily as well, and not easy to handle. Perhaps. 
for example, the firm think nae the man is quoting 
higher prices than he ought to and pocketing the 
difference. The only way to find out is to follow 
him from shop toshop —a task, by the way, which 
is far from easy. Usually I play the part of lady | 
commércial or secretary to the general manager. 

CASES LONG AND SHORT. 


“Our traveller,” I explain as I present the 
firm’s card to the retailcr, ‘* would appear to have | 
left town the other day with an out-of-date quota- 
tion list by mistake. Would you mind giving 
me particulars of the prices he has quoted 
you?” - 

The shopkeeper has visions of a reduction, and 
promptly supplies the necessary particulars. If 
the traveller has charged too much he must look 


out ; if not, his firm will very likely atone for their 
misplaced suspicion with a little extra bonus later 
on. 

Shadowing may last only for a few hours, or it 
may continue for months. One night, for instance, 
I was asked to shadow a certain lady from King's 
Cross to Edinburgh, and telegraph the address of 
her hotel. That was all. I never heard anything 


more of the matter after I sent the telegram. 
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at this moment on a case which will last probably 
far on into the year. 

She spends her time watching over a young girl, 
the daughter of a wealthy Australian. The girl is 
staying in London for a time with relatives, but 
evidently her father believes she will be all the 
safer from money-hunters if an outside pair of 
eyes are kept in her direction. When the young 
heiress leaves the English shores for home the lady 
detective will leave as well by the same boat, and 
she will do her best to save the girl from the im- 
pecunious, love-making sharks one often mects on 
the big liners. 

To-night I may be called upon to act as parlour- 
maid in the house of a man or woman who will 
figure one of these days as the co-respondent in 
a divorce case. 

Later, I may be raising a scene at a bridge table 
in Belgravia, and so opening the eyes of a bridge- 
stricken young lady to the way she is being cheated. 
Then I may be mingling with the guests at a big 
reception, keeping my eye on a certain lady who 
is known as a regular picker-up of valuables. 


NEW DOG WANTED. 

Britrsoy’s wife had been scared by tramps, 
and Billson was determined that something should 
be done. 

“Tl buy you a dog, my dear,” he said. “A 
good, strong, sturdy watch-dog that will protect 
you whilst I am away.” 

A dog was duly bought, and Billson went to 
business happy. On his return home he found 
his wife in tears. 

“Qh, dear!” she cried. “ The dog has gone !”* 

“Gone! Did he break his chain ?” 

“ No, but a nasty tramp came again, and behaved 
so roughly that I Iet the dog loose to bite him, 
and instead of tearing the man to picces he went off 
with him !”” 


“Great snakes!” said Billson. “That must 


On the other hand, one of my friends is engaged | have been the tramp who sold me the dog.” 
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but washing and soap may shortly become a thing of the past. Our 
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But she never noticed the change. Sho was a woman, inspired—she believed 
-—by a sense of duty. She was dealing with a man in distress, consequently 
a man of moods. es 

“Mr. Player,” she said gently. ‘don’t talk like that. I know it isnt 
your fault that you do so. Everything will come right. Now, when I como 
on ‘Thursday-——” 

“ But you mustn't come. We must never meet again.” .. 

“ You've told me that cheerful fact every time so far,” she said smilingly. 
* Of course, [shall come. I belicve you are too much alone as it is ; you were 
not meant to be a hermit——" 

* Edna!” 

Jlis voice rang strangely in her ears. 

“Ef mcan it. We must never meet again!" 

“Why not 2” 

“ Because I love you.” 

Edna Dunville stepped back a pace or two, A slight flush rose to her 
checks and her eycs fell to the ground, 

“T Jove you!” he repeated, speaking in low, even tones that revealed 
the cffort he was making to check all passionate accents and words. ‘‘ Ihave 
loved you since the first moment we met. I thought, in my folly, that since 
Fate would never allow me to win you, T might at least be happy for a little 
while in your companionship. But my love is not of that kind. It will not 
allow me to torture myself with hopeless dreams.”* 

She still remained silent. 

“ \When we first met face to face,” he went on, “it was on the top of the 
Tor. Do you remember ? ‘A chasm divided us. J am always thinking of 
that becatise a chasm divides us now. I have no right, I know, to tell all 
this because I have no right to try to w in you, and my words may sound like 
peo But you will understand me and forgive. My hand has 

yeen stained. I aman outlaw and an exile. I may not even do what other 
lovers dare—put my fate to the touch and ask for‘ Yes!’ or“ No! > Tecan 
only tell you of my love for you and then drop out of your sight for ever.” 

She came nearer to him. A strange smile lit up her face. 

* Supposing,” she said, “* that I answer to that ‘I am a woman and I 
have my duty todo. I will come again!’ ” 

“Phen,” he replied, almost fiercely, ‘‘ rather than endure the torture of 
fecling this mighty love for you that never can be consummated I have but one 
thing [can do. I will go into Tavistock and surrender myself. Look, Edna! 

Look at my hand »__he held it out—* it was once red with the blood of a 
friend. Can you not underztand what love means to me when I 
remember that ?”* 

“Love!” she repeated, as if reflectively. ‘Do you love me so much 
as that, you cannot bear to be near me because you must not love me ? 2 

“Can love be anything less ?"’ he asked passionately. “ See; I am 
geeking no return. J am not pleading as lovers plead. I am only telling of 
the anguish of my soul.” 

“Tove!” she repeated slowly, “TI used the word once. I promised 
love of a lesser sort—Platonic love. More than that was offered to me then, 
but that was all I could take or give. I thought when I met you and saw how 
i were suffering, I thought I could offer friendship-—Platonic love —again. 

have been happy in the thought. I wish you had not epoken. My silly 
dream is at an end.” 

She turned away, a silence fell upon them—a painful, awkward silence. 
It was for him to speak the next words. What should they be ? 

“Edna,” he said at last in slow, hesitating tones, “ you see it is the 
only way. We cannot meet again.” 

“We cannot meet again,” she assented, with her face still averted. “I 
will ride away and never return. While it was friendship I could come, 
but now it is all different. I shall often think of you. I wish I could have 
done more to help you.” 

Their hands met. Was the clasp cold ? Then ’twas because each held 
back the flood of feeling they dared not yield to. 

She turned away. 

At that moment the mighty, overmastering passion that in its strength 
can overwhelm the soul of the strong man and melt like wax the heart of a 
woman, swept down upon them. 

They were at the parting of the ways. He loved her. and she was going 
out of his life for ever. With one movement he faced her. 

“ Edna,” he said, “ you are all the world to me. I cannot look back 
through the years of my life on a cold farewell like this. Once—once only— 
and all the future shall be sweetene ——” . 

And in a passion of love that could no longer be bound or restrained, 
he drew her to him and pressed his burning lips on hers. 

‘There was no struggle for freedom. The heart he pressed against his 
own fluttered and beat. Had he willed to release her, the responsive throbbing 
of her pulses, and the slow drawing of her breath held him. 

‘Amid the passion of kisses that he showered upon her lips, he spoke to 
her—fevered, passionate words, and then at last, almost unconscious of its 
meaning, he framed the entreaty + “ Tell me you love me, darling one, tell me 
you love me,” she spoke the answer, ss love you. I love you!” 

* * * * * 


She had gone. Her last words had been, ‘‘ To-morrow.” 

‘And love-blinded, he had answered, ‘ To-morrow, dearest.” 

‘A sound struck upon his ear. He looked up. Jack Radford was 
standing before him. 
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SnopsErrrr: “ Lobsters, madam? Certainly, Ladies desirous of keeping in touch “CLARENCE, did you peel that apple!‘ 
here are some fine ones.” with the latest fashions should watch eating it, as I told you to?” 
Housewife : ‘ Oh, but aren't those rather green ? Page 7 of the “Daily Express" every ‘Yes, mother.” .3 


I think I'd better have some ripe ones !” 


“ Where is the six-year-old child-wonder 2” said 


—— oo = 
the stage-manager to the call-hoy. “ The audience “J weap you have left Slogger an Cu . 
are getting impatient.” p 'S office 2” ; 
“Yes, I’m in business for myself now. 


“She's gone down to the station,” replied the 
call-boy. ‘‘ Her daughter is being married to-day, 


and she wanted to sec her off for her honeymoon ! | DAILY. HALFPENNY. EVERYWHERE. “ Looking for another job.” 


For the best sentences nvade of sonve or all of these titles, I will give 25 “PW.” pen-knives. Mark postcards 
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. was speaking. 


“into this? Heaven knows it was complicated enough before, And Toe 


Monday: “T ate it, mother!” 


“Ts it thus you treat your friends ?”’ he said bitterly. “ That wii! 
travel thousands of miles io save you, you stcal the hearl of the wo: aa 
love 2?” = 

CHAPTER X. 
The Photograph. 
Tuy were in the pailour at “ Lonesome.” It was evening. Radon 


“T thought of everything but that,” he said, ‘‘ everything. Sheu. 
not expecting mo down for months, and then I always cail ovcr to tell 1+, 
as soon asi come. I am not blaming you, Player. I cannot do thit.” : 

‘And he strode about the room. 


“I know what you feel,” he went on. “T heard some of what yous.)! Lo 
You sce your position as it is, as I sce it, and as the world sces it. “Tm ne: tion. 
ee you, of course. I was angry. I didn’t mean to say whut | 1 WO 

id.” Dive 

And again the uneasy tramp up and down. Ivou! 

“ Player,” he continued abruptly, “ three years now have IT had io. deiec 
dreams and visions, and we have never got beyond the brother and sister lo 7 En 
She wouldn't havo it more. You come for a weck or two, a man in hidlin perte 
and——” : and 

He stopped ; words had failed him. Then, after a pause: A fo 

“ Edna is all the world to me, Player. Just all the world. Tuat history brou 
I told you about was a great sham. I have been here because of her. Bvcninss znd 
an mornings I’ve sat out there and dreamed my dreams about her lve mati 
hoped and hoped. I’ve said to myself, ‘ Love will grow,’ and [ve weed, Mt 
My dream is over now. I'm all awake to the truth. I never had a chai Ty 
Her love for me would never have grown.” cit 

And a little later his mood changed. by 3 

“What have you done by winning her, Player? What gool? You dein 
can never marry her. You've won the poor girl’s heart, w hat ave you go's will 
to do about it ?_ What can you do?” 7 

Player tried to speak, but Radford stopped him. Ir 

“Tf it would mean any happiness to her,” he said, * I love her so deeply, loon 
I would seo her wedded to my worst foe and find comfort in her |: appines. Sina 
Heaven knows, my love doesn’t make me think of sclf before her Bs Thr 
marriage with you ? Oh, that can never be!” thie 

‘And Player's whitened cheek called him to himself. out 

“J don’t mean that, Player,” he said “Iam crushed, and [ forset 60 st bali 
I'm saying.” liv 

‘Allan Player spoke at last. Fnc 

“You are right, Radford,” he said, “I have been weak. Love ix 20" on 
for me. I will go right away from here and never sec her again. Tt. ors I 
moment did it. I was overwhelracd. I will start this very night.” nee 


But Jack Radford stopped him. 
“No, no! Of course you shan’t do that. Oh, why has Edne coe 


forgotten in all our little upset to tell you the news. A remarkalile thing). 
happened. It was in to-day’s paper.” 

Player tricd to show interest. Radford’s next words remov=t any n°] 
for the attempt. 

“« Jepson, your man, has been arrested.” 

“ What ?” cried Player. 

« Arrested. He was examined before the magistrates this mo:nir:. 
He did not come back from Brighton that morning, as he said. He came 
back the previous evening, and was seen near Mount Street at midnight.” 

os But——’” 

“Arthur MacLeod’s bankers have informed the police that he cas'iel 
cheque for one hundred pounds the day before his body was discover: 
Seventy-five pounds of that were in notes, and the rest in gold, ‘The no" 
have been found in Jepson’s possession, as well as a larger quantity of cash thu 
a servant usually carries about his person. a 

“How was this discovered ?” 

“In two ways. Jepson tried to cash a banknote, and a dete tive 
named Bantling had been keeping an eye upon him.” 

‘Allan Player became excit . 

‘But of course he is innocent,” he said. ‘We made no allowance ot 
such a thing as this. I must surrender at once.” 

“By no means,” cried Radford. ‘ The police say they know som* i 
more that they are keeping in reserve. We won't show our hand tooo" 
Thcro may be sompenny behind all this. I advise patience.” 

Allan Player waved aside the suggestion. 

“No!” he said, “ there has been too much patience. Iam in! la 
face the worst——” 

In his quick movement he had jerked something from his brogat perks 
It fell onthe ground. It was Edna’s photograph. 

Radford pounced on it. 

“Where did you get this ?’” he asked. Then turning i! over. ~ yeu 
it is mine. The picture I lost. I know the marks on the back.” 

“T found it in MacLeod's room—that morning,” said Player. * J 
not leave it there.” 

“No,” assented Radford. 

And his face whitened. 

(Another instalment next week.) 


nnnnee 


“Good boy. What did you do with the | 


“What are you doing ?” 
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By a LADY DETECTIVE. 
Love claims a lot of the lady detective’s atten- 


tion. Why not? There is no territory in which 
woman's tact is more successful. One of the 
jiecest matches of last season in London was 
lvonght about by the diplomacy of a lady 

CCLIVE. 

# enaneed by the lover, an Army officer, who sus- 
pected ‘his sweetheart, she took the latter’s place 
and met the man who was causing the trouble. 
'\ forged telegram was necessary certainly, but it 
jroncht the matter to a head, ended the suspense. 
and Iced to the quarrel which, later, led to the 
arriare, 
. ‘Ant when General Elections are in progress you 
may find the lady detective, by way of a change. 
cnacting the rdle of barmaid. She is employed 
by astute Parliamentary candidates, who, if free 
dvink bribery is being practised by the other side, 
will pay well for the discovery. 
TRACK, TRACK, ALWAYS TRACKING. 

It will be seen that shadowing must, of necessity, 
loom largely in the private detective’s work. 
Siadowing is the kernel of the profession, in fact. 
‘three-fourths of my time is devoted to it. And 
the persons I shadow ? Well, to-night I may be 
out on the track of a wealthy lady of title who 
lclioves in giving her money away personally, and 
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it helps them to weed out the drones from the} 
workers and fraud from honesty. So whenever an 
employer becomes suspicious we are called in. The 
detective leaves headquarters five minutes or so 
after the commercial, and they travel from town 
by the same train. 

Lady detectives are particularly in demand for 
this kind of work, because, I suppose, they are 
never suspected. The detective shadows the 
traveller for weeks. On the day that the latter 
hands in his list of orders the detective hands in | 
her report of the man’s callings. This is compared 
with the other report and with the route which is 
always kept at the office. 

If the suspected traveller is in reality fraudulent, 
he is wily as well, and not easy to tenia Perhaps, 
for example, the firm think that the man is quoting 
higher prices than he ought to and pocketing the 
difference. The only way to find out is to follow | 
him from shop to shop —a task, by the way, which | 
is far from easy. Usually I play the part of lady 
commeércial or secretary to the general manager. 

CASES LONG AND SHORT. 


“Our traveller,” I explain as I present the 
firm’s card to the retailcr, ‘“ would appear to have 
left town the other day with an out-of-date quota- 
tion list by mistake. Would you mind giving 
me particulars of the prices he has quoted 
you?” - 

The shopkeeper has visions of a reduction, and 
promptly supplies the necessary particulars. If 
the traveller has ch too much he must look 
out ; if not, his firm will very likely atone for their 


misplaced suspicion with a little extra bonus later 


on. 

Shadowing may last only for a few hours, or it 
may continue for months. One night, for instance, 
I was asked to shadow a certain lady from King’s 


759 


at this moment on a case which will last probably 
far on into the year. 

She spends her time watching over a young girl, 
the daughter of a wealthy Australian. The girl is 
staying in London for a time with relatives, but 
evidently her father believes she will be all the 
safer from money-hunters if an outside pair of 
eyes are kept in her direction. When the young 
heiress leaves the English shores for home the lady 
detective will leave as well by the same boat, and 
she will do her best to save the girl from the im- 
pecunious, love-making sharks one often meets on 
the big liners. 

To-night I may be called upon to act as parlour- 
maid in the house of a man or woman who will 
figure one of these days as the co-respondent in 
a divorce case. 

Later, I may be raising a scene at a bridge table 
in Belgravia, and so opening the cyes of a bridge- 
stricken young lady to the way she is being cheated. 
Then I may be mingling with the guests at a big 
reception, keeping my eye on a certain lady who 
is known as a regular picker-up of valuables. 


NEW DOG WANTED. 

Brtusoy’s wife had been scared by tramps, 
and Billson was determined that something should 
be done. 

“Tl buy you a dog, my dear,” he snid. “A 
good, strong, sturdy watch-dog that will protect 
you whilst I am away.” 

A dog was duly bought, and Billson went to 
business happy. On his return home he found 
his wife in tears. 

“Qh, dear!” she cried. ‘ The dog has gono!”* 

“Gone! Did he break his chain ?” 

“ No, but a nasty tramp came again, and behaved 
so roughly that I let the dog loose to bite him, 


dives at night into the slums of the East | Cross to Edinburgh, and telegraph the address of | and instead of tearing the man to pieces he went off 

ind to scatter her offerings. To-morrow I may be | her hotel. That was all. I never heard anything | with him!” oe ate & 

on the track of a commercial traveller. more of the matter after I sent the telegram. “Great snakes!” said Billson. “ That must 
usiness princes believe in shadowing. They say | On the other hand, one of my friends is engaged | have been the tramp who sold me the dog.” 


“—_— 


Sir Almroth Wright, the famous physician, recently delivered a startling 
use'ess from a health point of view. 


*CoME HERE, 
ToMMY AND BE 
WASHED.” “NO, MA WASHING 
Z IS UNNECESSARY 
FOR MY KEALTH 
AND I OBJECT 
TO YOUR OLD- 
FASH!ONED 


BE HAPPY AND HAVE A 
GOOD EXCUSE READY. 


“SOMETHING 
TO EAT 
I SUPPOSE 5 


SOAR, NO LONGER. NEEDED. IT] 
WILL BE A CURIOSITY «fil! 
'SEEN ONLY IN MUSEUMS] '"” 


All loyal readers should try an acrostic 


cartoonist forecasts the futu 


awn OOO Oooo ee _e_e_=~_ cow ee 


AWAY WITH WASHING! 


“JUMPING SOAPSUDS . 
WHAT WiLL THEY 
BE A THINKING 

OF NEXT? 


Ni 
OF COURSE, MANY PERSONS 
WILL TAKE NO NOTICE OF THE 
“NO-WASHING IDEA BUT CONTINUE 
LIVING AS BEFORE 


TURKISH 


—BATFHS— 
THEATRE 
6° & 3° 


oF THE LAST 
MAN To HAVE A 


WHILST TURKISH BATHS 
WILL PROBABLY BE TURNED INTO 
PICTURE THEATRES 


on the Queen's Coronation flower—ihe Curination. 


lecture, in which he condemned washing, stating that it is more or less 
Many have scoffed at the idea, but washing and soap may shortly become a thing of the past. Our 
re if this should ever happen. 


“YES OLD CHAP, 

I'M OFF TO A FANCY 
DRESS BALL AND 

WANT TO CREATE 


A SENSATION 
EC NOVEL IDEA: 


AND SOME MAY STILL 
WASH OCCASIONALLY 
FOR THE SAKE OF 
AMUSEMENT OR 
NOTORIETY. 


THO. DEAR BOY 
I WAS DINING WITA 
EARL GRIMEY.” 


FINALLY SHALL WE ALL 
DEGENERATE INTO BEINGS 
LIKE THIS IN APPEARANCE ¢ 

Se 


——— 


2" 


b 
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i" IMAGINE YOU'RE RICH. 


Dr. JULIA SETON SEARS 
Founder of the New Thought Doctrines, Tel!s 
How One May Acquire the Riches of the 
World Quickly and Easily. 


Every man and woman in this world may 
obtain whatever they most want, whether it be 
wealth or anything clse, if they be willing to pay the 
srive for it. 

This may seem to some of you rather a sweeping 
statement, but it is not really so, and you will 
{ind that it is absolutely true when once you have 
mastered the teachings of the New Thought 
doctrines. 

The mind of man, or woman, as the case may be, 
is the centre of power, but that power must be 
cultivated and developed. 

Most of you will be willing to acknowledge that 
the mind is stronger than the body, and that every- 
thing which exists around us is the creation of 
somcone’s brain. Everything: is evolved in the 
brain before being put into material form—the 
architect sces the building in his “ mind’s cye,” 
as it is called, before he sketches it. 

The artist secs his picture before it is on the 
canvas, and so on through everything; and just as 
the artist and architect see their work and then 
achieve it, so cach one of us, if we are able to 
realise a state for oursclves, can very quickly 
attain to that condition. 

The man who goes through life believing himself 
a failure, who repeatedly tells himself that he will 
“ die in the workhouse,” will assuredly do so, and 
there is no more certain way of becoming and 
remaining a pauper than believing oneself to be one. 

You know the old saying: ‘ Money makes 
money !”” Well, that is true in more ways than one. 
The man who wishes to become wealthy thinks not 

~~ . rr pence but in millions, he devises some scheme by 
which he can attain to the summit of his ambitions, 
and goes steadily towards it, recognising that 
success must ultimately be his, and that failure is an 
impossibility. 

‘To attain. your “ heart's desire,” cach one must 
first find out what it is he or she really wants. 
Has it ever struck you that there are a great many 
people who do not know what it is they really want 
to complete their happiness ? 

First they think one thing and then another, 
end do not secm at all sure of their own needs, 
and as a definite aim is essential before starting on 
the quest, you must first decide whether it be 
money, love, position, fame, or popularity that you 
want, and then work tow ards it in the firm belief 
that you will obtain it. 

To secure what one wants one must create an 
atmosphere about oneself which shall embody the 
conditions of that ambition. The man who desires 
to become rich must first decide in what way he 
will attain to wealth. He must make up his mind 
whethor he will attain to wealth through his own 
work, whether he will inherit it, attract it from 
others who already have it, marry it, or gain it by 
investments. 

Once he has laid his plans the rest is easy. He 
will surely get it, unless he forgets his law and 
allows his mind to become filled with doubts and 
fears, for one’s thoughts are reflected in all one’s 
daily life, and just as beggarly thoughts will attract 
poverty, so thoughts of money will surely attract 
money. 

Tho man who believes himself to be on the high 
road to wealth will act as though he were a wealthy 
man, he will inspire confidence in others, and the 
means of attaining his ambition—wealth—will he 
placed in his way which would never be the case 
did |e appear a poor, craven, down-trodden worm. 

The great secret of success is in believing 
{lings possible and in setting an ideal plan and 
working for it systematically and without fear 
of failure. The man who wishes to die wealthy, 
not only works and attracts moncy towards himself, 
bit invests his small capital and realises his fortune. 
Fear of loss kceps many a man from becoming a 
millionaire, for fear destroys his consciousness of 
success, and speils his enthusiasm when he is on 
the point of making some brilliant business 
move. , 

Study yourselves and your own circumstances, 
then decide on your “ plan of campaign,” and, 
firmly believing in your own powers to attract 
whatever you can intelligently control, start to 
work, and success shall be yours. 
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PITY THX POOR XDITOR. 

“ Wx hopx,” said the editorial of a weekly news- 
paper, which was published in the Wild West, 
‘that our rxadxrs will xxcusx thx pxculiar ap- 
pxarancx of our papxt this wxxk. It is dux to 
thx loss of a cxrtain Ixttxr. 

“Last Monday Shooting Sam callxd at this 
officx to say hx was going shooting and had no 
ammunition. Bxforx wx could stop him bx 
grabbxd all thx Ixttxrs from onx of our boxxs ana 
clxarxd off, Hx said hx nxxdxd thxm for am- 
munition. 

“Jt will bx a grxat hxlp to us if all our rxadxrs 
who arx shot by Sam will kindly sxnd us back 
thx shots whxn thxy arx xxtractxd from thxir 
bodixs. It doxs not mattxr if thxy arx littlx 
battxrxd.” 


NEARLY A DRAMA. 
Tur suburban express moved slowly through 


the fog-laden atmosphere. 


In one corner of a second-class carriage sat & 


young girl. 


In the seat opposite her sat a dark, rough man 


with a scowling face. 


By the flickering light of the carriage lamp she 


could sce his hard, cruel face staring into her own. 


The train sped on. 

A cruel look came into the ruffian’s cycs. 
tragedy is this ? 

The train sped on. 

Suddenly her anxious eye saw his hand steal 
to his pocket. 

On! 

He was feeling for somo concealed weapon 
with which to—— 

Oh! If the train would only stop at a station. 

See! He has removed his hand. ‘The light 
plays on the polighed metal in his grasp. 

He raised it slowly, and 

Lang! 

The girl screamed and fell back in her scat. 
Was it murder ? 

Xo. The man had only taken out his brandy 
flask, and the train had gone over a fog-signal, 


——— 
LAST LINES WITHOUT RHYMES. 
£10 for BEST ATTEMPTS. 


Here is the Competition you are looking 
for. Nothing could be simpler or easier. 


Below we give @ verse of fou: lines, and we invite you 
to complete this verse by adding a fifth line, which is to be 
a comment or exclamation by the “ Parrot”? alluded to in 
the fourth ling of the verse. 

his last line need not rhyme nor scan with any of the 
other lines of the verse, but it may not contain more than 
six words, nor fewer than three. 

‘The line you add must have some bearing on the rest of 
the verse, and the prizes will be awarded for the attempts 
considered the best by the adjudicators. 

The verse whic we wish you to complete is as follows: 

When the Browns took a house in Park Lane, 
A burglar broke in one dark night; 

As he suddenly slipped on the stair, 
The Parrot yelled out with delight 


What 


An example last line, which must not be used, might 

read as follows: ‘‘Ah! Master's upset again.” 
RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

1. Write the Parrot’s comment on a ostcard, and 
address it to the Editor, Pearson’s Weekly. Henrietta 
Street, London, W.C. 

2 Mark your postcard “ Burglar” on tho top left-hand 
corner. Attempts must arrive not later than Thursday, 
May 4th. 

3. ‘I'o the sender of the attempt considered the best a 
prize of £5 will be awarded. Inthe event of atio this 
enim will be divided. In addition, ten cousolation gifts of 
10s, each will be awarded to the competitors whose efforts 
come nest in merit. 

4. The published decision is final, and competitors may 
enter on this understanding only. 


EE — 


RESULT OF SERENADE PARROT CONTEST. 
The prize of £5 for the best last line in this 
contest was awarded to Miss W. MaqueeEy, 
99 ‘Tooley Street, S.E., for the following: 
Alphonso one night thought that he 
Would sercnado sweet sister May, 
But as Pa dropped a boot on his head, 
Our parrot was then heard to say: 
“ That has ‘heeled’ his complaint.” 
Ten consolation gifts of 103. each have been 
awarded to the following : 
E. Baker, 181a Melton Road, Leicester ; s J. 
House, Rhosllanerchrugog ; é ctelg Hitt oc tog eoetarey 
School, Newcastle-on- e; Miss M. Hay, Theddlethorpe, 
Lincolnshire; Miss J. Kirk, 65 Friars ennel, Dumfries; 
Hi. E. Luck, Northgate, Chichester; M. Rowland, 3 Bryn- 
cormye Road, Rowport, 5%) Dasbury oad, l ater | 
G. Swincells, Ash Villa, Gorton, Manciester, a Rese 


The first word of the sentence begins with a C, the second with 


| 
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SPORTING SNIPPETS, 


Some Special Pars About all Sorts of Sports anc 
Pastimes. 7 


Eron CoLLEGE Harriers have created a recon! ih! 
year by killing twenty-six hares in thirty days ont, 


Avration has penetrated to Cuba. A flying me: tin 
has been arranged at Havana with £6,000 in pias. 


Moror hoods are being made which may be take: 
from the car and used as atent. Quite a number ¢ 
these are to be seen in the Colonies. 


In 1896 the M.C.C. dismissed the Australians for 
18 runs, this being the lowest score they have ever 
made in, England. 


Howister Pass in the Lake District, 1,190 fest shave 
sea level and with a gradicnt of 1 foot in 3} feet, La 
just been climbed by four motor-cyclists. 


Two cycle ambulances for the removal of injured 
jockeys have been purchased by the Jockey Cl:b 
‘They are the invention of a Newbury gentleman. 


Womex who ride motor-cycles are adopting th: 
Harem skirt as the most suitable costume. A lat 
so attired was recently seen in London on her motor. 


Tire first and only Motor Cycle Compstition fer 
Ladies has proved almost a failure. Most of the 
competitors failed to turn up, only four start:ng. 


Tye Isle of Man Parliament has decided to abolish 
the motor specd limit altogether. Formerly moter 
were only allowed to trave fourteen miles an hour in 
the island. 


Ovr of the total of eighty-five Test Matches played 
between England and Australia, England has wor 
thirty-five, Australia thirty-three, and seventeen have 
been drawn. 


Sotrp petrol is the latest thing invented for ms‘or 
cars. It is made into transparent cakes, and su ier 
to cover 12,000 milcs can bo carricd without grat 
inconvenience. 

Jack Jounsox, the coloured heavyweight champrons 
has been sent to prison for excecding the speed tinct 
in his motor-car. Owing to his heigh!, he has been 
attached to the whitewas.irg squad. 


—— 


Tue London and North-Western Railway Tas 
laid out at Wembley a sporting nine-hole gelf ¢ 
for the use of their staff. They have already ye i 
cricket and hockey pitches, tennis lawns, and bor hne 
green3. 


Tye Biériot Acroplane Company has rece 
order for a flying machine t> carry four yj 
It will be fitted with a special closed-in car ¥ ithey 
able seata, and side and front windows, after the sys 
of a motor-car. 


—_—_ 


Just before a raco on a Parisian cx: tin 
recently, three nails were discovered projs a 
the wooden surface of the track. They had evident 
been fixed there with the object of brin die. ta 
upon some of the riders. 


A sativr of Basilio Ferro, Ontario, is a very sl 
runner, although he only possesses one bz. Wit! 
aid of specially designed crutches hecan travelatas 4 
speed, and he has just issucd a challenge to race 
other onc-legged man in Canada. 


Oxe of Sam Langford’s practices in the ving fs t 


thrust his jaw forward in a tempting manner. Wh! 
his opponent hits out at it, Sam drops !:s Tiecd and 
receives the blow on his thick skull, the man belted 
punch being more demaged than Langford. 

So destructive is the elk becoming in Canada that 
the farmers have sent a message to the Gove nme 
asking for a troop of cavalry to hunt them. Theo's 
they declare, go about in herds, and do dive dan 
caing up their haystacks and breaking down fons. 
Wrey the tramway workers struck in Oils! 
City, U.S.A., all the motor-car owncrs of the 
met together and decided to place their vohict sat 
the disposal of the public. Over 1,000 crs WTS 
ofiered for service, the public only being asked wv P49 
running expenscs. 


wma 


Owixa to agitation by motorists and evelisis § 
number of county authorities are replacing the p"'- at 
T form of signposte with st the four fin Gi 
which are at different levels. This obvil 
necessity of dismounting when the sign post has tol 
consulted, because one finger docs not hide the ote* 


ma 


an 4, and so on 


| 
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Ar half-past nine Geordie’s“ butty ” shouted to 
him to come and have lunch, and Geordie said he 
He had spent the 


would be ready in a minute. 
morning under-cutting the three-foot seam of coal, 


and now he was driving in wedges to bring it 


down. 


Perhaps in his haste he was a little careless and 
paid no heed to the coal’s warning—for, to the 


trained car of the miner, loosening coal gencrally 
gives warning. 


Perhaps, for once in a way, the coal gave no 
warning. He could not be certain on that point 
after the accident. He remembered only a sudden 
roar, as though a great dam had burst, a sensation 


of a long and terrifying fall—and blackness. 


His * butty ” was beside him in a moment and 


shouted loudly for help. Men from the neighbour- 


ing stalls came hurriedly. And when Geordie came 
to himself lights were dancing round him. Onc 
felt him all 


man with some ambulance trainin 
over, and advised him not to try and move. 


Ceordie’s leg was broken; but, considering the 
avalancho of coal that had thundered down upon 
him, he could count himself fortunate is getting off 


80 easily. 
? BREAKING THE NEWS. 


One man was dispatched to find the doctor: 


another was sent to face the unwelcome task of 
breaking the news to Geordic’s wife: and when 
his mates carried him into his home half-an-hour 


later, everything was prepared for his coming. 


and his wife showed a checrful face to the 


sufferer. 
They are heroines all, these wives of coal-getters. 


Avery day of their lives they are haunted by the 
dread of ‘seeing their husbands carried home dead 
or dying, as they have seen the husbands of other 
women canied. But when the day of trouble or 


disaster comes they face the black happening 
bravely. You will find them round the pit-brow, 
where a hundred men are entombed, waiting 
patiently, hoping for the best, yet stoically prepared 
to learn the worst. 

So, though Geordie’s wife turned a cheerful face 
to her husband, she had matter enough to cause her 
worry, He made a good’ wage, to be sure, but 
where there aro six healthy, hungry children to 
fecd, no great amount can be saved. It would he 
six or seven weeks before her husband was able to 
work again, and that meant cight or nine weeks 
before slic received any moncy. 

She knew she could not bridge those wecks ahead. 
and for several nights she lay awake, scheming, 
planning, worrying. There were two things she 
would not do, she told herself. One was to ran 
into debt ; the other was Lo let the neighbours know 
she was short of money. The collier’s wife has a 
proud spirit. 

EVERY MINER GIVES A LITTLE. 

By the end of the third week her store of savings 
was nearly exhansted, and even careless Ccordic, 
who did not worry over money matters so long as 
he got his food, began to ask questions. When he 
Jearned how she stood he spoke bitterly. 

“T've subscribed for dozens upon dozens,” he 
sail. “Yet when we need it, nothing is done for 
us, That is always the way of it; the steady 
ne gets no help whilo the waster is looked 

LCT. ' 

In his heart he knew his mates better, of course. 
The collier is always ready to help his unfortunate 
neighbour, but he must first be certain that help is 
wanted, ‘To raise money for a man who is fortunate 
pong not to require it is to offer him a deadly 

As it happened, however, Geordie’s “ butty ” and 
anoiher man had discussed the matter and had 
uccided that something must be done for him. 
On pay-day they left work early and went home to 
dress,” Half-an-hour later they took up their stand 
lilty yards from the office. 

They did not state their mission. They accosted 
no man. Yet every mincr who left the oftice that 
afternoon came straight to where they stood. ‘Their 


for the best sentences, I will give ten Soid-plauted Coronation spoons. 


business was known to all from experience. Some 
asked “ Who is it 7” and were told. The majority 
did not require to ask. Every man gave his mite, 
and the amount grew steadily. 

Even a new-comer to the district gave a sixpence. 
He did not know Geordie, but that mattered 
nothing. Geordie was a collicr deserving of help, 
and that was sufficient. 

The sum collected amounted to just upon eight 
pounds, and they were satisfied. But the hardest 
part of the business had yet to come. To collect 
the money had been easy ; to hand it over called 
for no little courage. 

Just after six o'clock Geordie saw them pass the 
window. and his heart gave a bound. _A visit from 
one of them would have meant that he came only 
to inquire after Gcordie’s progress. The fact that 
they came together, on this evening of all evenings, 
discovered the truth for him before they tapped at 
the door. 

They came in awkwardly. hesitatingly. Neither 
wanted to speak first, and there was a painful 
pause. Geordie’s wife had gone very white. They 
saw that and they saw Geordie’s embarrassment, 
and thus found it more difficult to speak. 

-THEIR DIFFICULT TASK. 

“ How’s the leg going ?”” one managed to ask 
at length. 

“Nicely,” was the reply. 
pleased with it.” 

“ But it will be a little time yet before you're out 
and about,” remarked the other visitor. He was 
trying to give Geordie’s “ butty ” an opening, for 
the * butty ” had the money. 

It will be a month before I'm fit,” said Geordie. 
He knew what was coming. and he wanted to get it 
over. So he told the truth quite bluntly. 

“Tt's a long time,” said Ccordie’s “ butty.” 
“Yes; it’s a long time.” He struggled to his feet. 
“That was why we—we got this. We thought 
perkaps——” 

‘At that he stuck. He went over to the bed and 
put the money in Gcordic’s hand. 

* Thank you,” said Geordie. 
thank you.” He could say no more. 

* Well. we hope you'll soon be ail right again.” 
remarked Geordic’s “butty.” “1 think we'll be 
going.” They would breathe frecly only when they 
were outside. 

Ccordie’s wife let them out. She had not spoken. 
She could not voic? even a word of thanks. 

She came again into the room, and husband and 
wife leoked at cach other. ‘Then she laid her head 
on his breast and sobbed, while he comforted 
her. 

{In a short time We shall begin a series of 
thrilling'‘and true accounts of Great Pit 
Disasters. Look out for them.| 


“The doctor is very 


“Tm—l’m— 


“ SWATCHED.” 

“My lord,” said the prisoner. 
took part in the burglary, but it was my arm that 
stole the goods, and not I. My arm is to blame 
entirely, and you should not sentence me for the 
crime.” 

“Indeed,” replied the Judge, smiling Denevo- 
lently. ‘In that case, I shall sentence your arm to 
six months hard labour. You need not go with it 
unless you like !”” 

“Thank you, my lord,” said the prisoner grate- 
fully, and, with a happy smile, he rapidly detached 
lis wooden arm, and handcd it to the warder.” 


———<— 


Tracnen : “Don't yeu realise, Willie, that by 
keeping vou in after school 1 punish myself as weil 
as you?” 

Willie: “Yes, teacher, 
mind it!” 


That's why I don't 


THRIFTY FRENCH POULTRY-KEEPERS. 

Nowe very valuable Icssons may be learnt from 
the poultry-keepers_ of the Continent, says THE 
SyALLHOLDER, particularly the poultry-kecpers of 
France. 

There is a saying to the effect that everything 
connected with a pig may be turned to good 
account, with the single exception of the squeak ; 
sli¢htly altered, it applies to fowls, for the thrifty 
French peasant uses almost everything about a 
fowl save its crow. The feathers are carefully 
collected, dried, and stored; considerable im- 
portance is attached to the manure ; from the legs 
and fect a nourishing jelly is made ; the comb and 
wattles are pickled and sold in jars; while from 
the liver, cspecially that of the goose, is made 
piité de foie gras. 


“T admit that T | 


| 
| 
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DOOR-STEP DANGERS. 


Daily Perils for Unwary Pedestrians & How to 
Escape Them. 


Mat shaking on the door-step is more dangerous 
than the average domestic or man in the street 
may imagine. Knocked with the dust out of the 
mats are usually myriads of virulent germs which 
are thus released to attack passers-by and infect 
their skins with poison and disease. ‘This peril is 
vastly increased if the nnwary pedestrian has cut 
himself or even slightly albrased his skin, and 
then omitted to protect the wound with a dressing 
of Zam-buk, the pure antiseptic herbal balm, 
which is so indispensable in every home, und so 
necessary to ward off germ attacks. 

You never know when a box of Zam-buk may 
le turned to useful account, for its wide range of 
usefulness is simply astonishing. 

A slight cut when shaving opens a way for 
disease germs unless Zam-buk is at once rubbed 
over the place. Mother cuts her finger when 
slicing the bread; nothing stops the bleeding or 
purifies and heals the wound so perfectly as 
Zam-buk. Father's chisel slips at his work and 
a gashed arm is the result. Only Zam-buk will 
prevent poisonous germs from getting into the 
wound and setting up blood-poison or skin disease. 
The children at school are always getting knocks or 
bruises, or risk catching ringworm and running 
sores, but Zam-buk soon charms the pain away 
and, applied to the first spot or sign of disease, 
quickly cures. 

Mother, daughter, or maid sprains her ankle 
on the stairs, burns or scalds her hand at the 
cooking stove; it is again the handy box of 
Zam-lnik that is not only soothing, but heals so 
naturally with new skin that no trace of the 
wound remains. If baby’s skin gets chafed or 
sore, soothing Zam-buk at once gives ease and 
comfort, just as it takes all the smarting out of 
sore hands and blotehy faces, and makes the skin 
strong but soft like velvet. 

Absolute reliability, perfect purity, and tke 
maximum effectiveness are achieved in Zam-buk, 
which is always ready for use when required. 

The rich herbal juices which are concentrated 
and combined together by a secret scientific pro- 
cess alone ensure the extraordinary healing and 
disease-destroying power that is found only in 
Zam-buk. Cheap ointments and crude home- 
made salves are useless for the treatment of skin 
trouble because they are largely composed of 
coarse fats and mineral poisons which have no 
medicinal value, and hia the skin rejects 
instead of absorbs. Nothing else can compare 
with Zam-buk, for nothing else can possess the 
game uniqueness of composition, unfailing effee- 
tiveness. and manifold utility that distinguish 
Zam-buk, the one healing and purifying helm 
that is necessary to keep the skin free from 
disease in infancy, in youth, and in old aye. 

Mr. If. Hughes, a fine old Army veteran, of 
1 Wharie Cottage, Bonwen, Corwen, N. Wales, 
said: “I was attacked by eczema when living 
at Pwllheli, twenty-two years ago. The whole of 
my back became inflaincd und the skin burned 
and itched almost unbearably. I have gone 
through many bardaliips in my life, but nothing 

endured from the eczema. 
“Tn wet and damp weather my skin feit as 


ointments cr treatments had little effect. ft was 
the persistent itching and burning of the sores 
that wearied me. But all this was changed when 


undisturbed any more by the itching and burning 


ean teat it free of cost by sending Bey stamp 
(for postage) and mentioning “P. W., 


Mark postcards “Crown.” (See page 172.) 
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IMAGINE YOU'RE RIGH. 


Dr. JULIA SETON SEARS 
Founder of the New Thought Doctrines, Tel!s 
How One May Acquire the Riches of the 
World Quickly and Easily. 


Every man and woman in this world may 
obtain whatever they most want, whether it be 
wealth or anything clse, if they be willing to pay the 
srice for it. 

This may seem to some of you rather a sweeping 
statement, but it is not really so, and you will 
find that it is absolutely true when once you have 
mastered the teachings of the New Thought 
doctrines. 

The mind of man, or woman, as the case may be, 
is the centre of power, but that power must bo 
cultivated and devcloped. 

Most of you will be willing to acknowledge that 
the mind is stronger than the body, and that every- 
thing which exists around us is the creation of 
someone's brain. Everything: is evolved in the 
brain before being put into material form—the 
architect sces the building in his “ mind's eye,” 
as it is called, before he sketches it. 

The artist secs his picture before it is on the 
canvas, and so on through everything; and just as 
the artist and architect sce their work and then 
achieve it, so each one of us, if we are able to 
realise a state for oursclves, can very quickly 
attain to that condition. 

‘The man who goes through life believing himself 
a failure, who repeatedly tells himself that he will 
“ die in the workhouse,” will assuredly do so, and 
there is no more certain way of becoming and 
remaining a pauper than believing onescl{ to be one. 

You know the old saying: “Money makes 
moncy !” Well, that is truc in more ways than one. 
‘The man who wishes to become wealthy thinks not 

——. ----——r fence but in millions, he devises some scheme by 
which he can attain to the summit ef his ambitions, 
and goes steadily towards it, recognising that 
success must ultimately be his, and that failure is an 
impossibility. 

‘To attain.your “‘ heart’s desire,” each one must 
first find out what it is he or she really wants. 
Has it ever struck you that there are a great many 
people who do not know what it is they really want 
to complete theic happiness ? 

First they think one thing and then another, 
end do not secm at all sure of their own needs, 
and as a definite aim is essential before starting on 
the quest, you must first decide whether it be 
money, love, position, fame, or popularity that you 
want, and then work tow ards it in the firm belief 
that you will obtain it. 

To secure what one wants one must create an 
atmosphere about oneself which shall embody the 
conditions of that ambition. The man who desires 
to become rich must first decide in what way he 
will attain to wealth. He must make up his mind 
whether he will attain to wealth through his own 
work, whether he will inherit it, attract it from 
others who already have it, marry it, or gain it by 
invest ments. 

Once he has laid his plans the rest is easy. He 
will surely get it, unless he forgets his law and 
allows his mind to become filled with doubts and 
fears, for one’s thoughts are reflected in all one’s 
daily life, and just as beggarly thoughts will attract 
poverty, so thoughts of moncy will surely attract 
inoney. 

The man who believes himself to be on the high 
road to wealth will act as though he were a wealthy 
man, he will inspire confidence in others, and the 
means of attaining his ambition—wealth—wi!l be 
placed in his way which would never be the case 
did |e appear a poor, craven, down-trodden worm. 

The great secret of success is in believing 
{things possible and in setting an ideal plan and 
working for it systematically and without fear 
of failure. The man who wishes to die wealthy, 
not only works and attracts moncy towards himself, 
bit invests hissmall capital and realises his fortune. 
Fear of loss kceps many a man from becoming a 
millionaire, for fear destroys his consciousness of 
success, and spoils his enthusiasm when he is on 
the point of making some brilliant business 
move. : 

Study yourselves and your own circumstances, 
then decide on your “plan of campaign,” and, 
firmly believing in your own powers to attract 
whatever you can intelligently control, start to 
work, and success shall be yours. 


PITY THX POOR XDITOR. 

“ Wx hopx,” said the editorial of a weekly news- 
paper, which was published in the Wild West, 
‘that our rsadxrs will xxcusx thx pee ap- 
pxarancx of our papst this wxxk, It is dux to 
thx loss of a cxrtain Ixttxr. . 

“Last Monday Shooting Sam callxd at this 
officx to say hx was going shooting and had no 
ammunition. Bxforx wx could stop him bx 
grabbxd all thx Ixttxrs from onx of our boxxs ana 
clxarxd off, Hx said hx nxxdxd thxm for au- 
munition. 

“Jt will bx a grxat hxlp to us if all our rxadsrs 
who arx shot by Sam vill kindly sxnd us back 
thx shots whxn thxy arx xxtractxd from thxir 
hodixs. It doxs not mattxr if thxy arx a littlx 
battxrxd.” 

——— 
NEARLY A DRAMA. 

Tur suburban express moved slowly through 
the fog-laden aT noapic 

In one corner of & second-class carriage sat & 


young girl. 


In the seat opposite her sat a dark, rough man 


with a scowling face. 


By the flickering light of the carriage lamp she 


could sce his hard, cruel face staring into her own. 


The train sped on. 

‘A cruel look came into the ruffian’s cyes. What 
tragedy is this ? 

The train sped on. 

Suddenly her anxious eye saw his hand steal 
to his pocket. 

Oh! 

He was feeling for some concealed weapon 
with which to— 

Oh! If the train would only stop at 2 station. 

See! He has removed his hand. The light 
plays on the polished metal in his grasp. 

Vic raised it slowly, and—— 

Lang! 

The girl screamed and fell back in her scat. 
Was it murder ? 

Xo. The man had only taken out his brandy 
flask, and the train had gone over a fog-signal, 


Se 
LAST LINES WITHOUT RHYMES. 
£10 for BEST ATTEMPTS. 


Here is the Competition you are looking 
for. Nothing could be simpler or easier. 


Below we give a verse of fou: lines, and we invite you 
to complete this verse by adding a fifth line, which is to be 
a comment or exclamation by the “* Parrot’? alluded to in 
the fourth line of the verse. 

his last line need not rhyme nor scan with any of the 
other lines of the verse, but it may not contain more than 
six words, nor fewer than three. 

‘The line you add must have some bearing on the rest of 
the verse, and the prizes will be awarded for the attempts 
considered the best by the adjudicators. 

The verse whicu we wish you to complete is as follows: 

When the Browns took a house in Park Lane, 
A burglar broke in one dark night; 

As he suddenly slipped on the stair, 
The Parrot yelled out with delight 


An example last line, which must not be used, might 

ead as follows: ‘Ah! Blaster’s upset again.” 
,, RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

1. Write the Parrot’s comment on a osteard, and 
address it to the Editor, Pearson's Weekly. Henrietta 
Street, London, W.C. 

2 Mark your postcard “ Burglar” on tho top left-hand 
corner. Attempts must arrive not later than Thursday, 
May 4th. 

3. ‘I'o the sender of the attempt considered the best a 
prize of £5 will be awarded. Inthe event of atie this 
sun will be divided. In addition, ten cousolation gifts of 
10s. each will be awarded to the competitors whose efforts 
come next in merit. 

4. The published decision is final, and competitors may 
enter on this understanding only. 


EE 


RESULT OF SERENADE PARROT CONTEST. 
The prize of £5 for the best last line in this 
contest was awarded to Miss W. Maqueey, 
99 'Tooley Street, S.E., for the following: 
Alphonso one night thought that he 
Would serenade sweet sister May, 
But as Pa dropped a boot on his head, 
Our parrot was then heard to say : 
“ That has ‘heeled’ his complaint.” 
Ten consolation gifts of 103. each have been 
awarded to the following : 
E. Baker, 1814 Melton , Leices ; Mi a 
House, ei hatlcnercheu 0 eats ee 


School, Newcastle-on-Tyne; Miss M. Hay, Theddleth 
Lincolnshire ; Miss J. Kirk, 65 Friars Vennel, Dumfries; 


corwyn Road, Newport ‘Mon.; P. Shields, 8 Atlas Cotta 
Clydebank ; H. Slingsby, 47 Duxbury "Road, Leicester 


G. Swiucells, Ash Villa, Gorton, Manc.ester. 


The first word of the sentence begins with a C, the second with 


na 


Wert pxpnag 
May 4, 0911, 
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SPORTING SNIPPETS, 


Special Pars About all Sorts of Sports anc 
Pastimes. 


Eton ConLEcE Harriers have created a recon! thi 
year by killing twenty-six hares in thirty days out, 


Some 


Avtation has penetrated to Cuba. A flying mor tin: 
bas been arranged at Havana with £6,000 in pias, _ 


Motor hoods are being made which may be take: 
from the car and used as a tent. Quite a number ¢ 
these are to be seen in the Colonies. 


In 1896 the M.C.C. dismissed the Australian: for 
18 runs, this being the lowest score they have cver 
made ia England. 


Hoxister Pass in the Lake District, 1,190 fest ahave 
sea level and with a gradicnt of 1 foot in 3} fect, La 
| just been climbed by four motor-cyclists. 


Two cycle ambulances for the removal of injured 
| jockeys have been purchased by the Jockey Club 
| ‘They are the invention of a Newbury gentleman. 


Womex who ride motor-cycles are adopting the 
Harem skirt as the most suitable costume. A lads 
so attired was recently seen in London on her motor. | 


Tie first and only Motor Cycle Competisien fer 
JLadics has proved almost a failure. Most of the 
competitors failed to turn up, only four starting. 


Tye Isle of Man Parliament has decided to abolish 
the motor specd limit altogether. Formerly mote 
were only allowed to trave fourteen miles an hour in 
the island. 


Ovr of the total of eighty-five Test Matches played 
between England and Australia, Englan 1 has wor 
thirty-five, Australia thirty-three, and seventecn Hsaave 
been drawn. 


Sotrp petrol is the latest thing invented for mo'ur- 
cars. It is made into transparent cakes, ait sticrn 
to cover 12,000 miles can bo earricd without great 
inconvenience. 

Jack Jounsos, the coloured heavyweight champion: 
has been sent to prison for exceeding the speed tim 
in his motor-car. Owing to his heigh!, he has ber 
attached to the whitewas.:1rg equad. 

Tur London and North-Western Railway 
laid out at Wembley a sporting nine-hole aelf e- 
for the use of their staff. They have alreaty pres dvd 
cricket and hockey pitches, tennis lawns, and bor bre 
greens. 


Tye Blériot Acroplane Company has received 
order for a flying machine t> carry four prt 
It will be fitted with a special closed-in car with cou ts 
able seata, and side and front windows, after the =) 
of a motor-car. 


—__ 


Just before a race on & Parisian eying 1. 
recently, three nails were discovered proj ! 
the wooden surface of the track. They had evahs! 
been fixed there with the object of bringing tle tu 
upon some of the riders. 


A sative of Basilio Ferro, Ontario, is a very ki 
runner, although he only possesses one log. Wath the 
aid of specially designed crutcheshecantravelsias 
speed, and he has just issucd a challenge to rar 
other one-legged man in Canada. 


Oxz of Sam Langford’s practices in the ving © he 
thrust his jaw forward in a tempting manner. Win 
his opponent hits out at it, Sam drops !: he " 
receives the blow on his thick skull, the man behing 1 
punch being more damaged than Langford. 


—_—_— 


So destructive is the elk becoming in Canals Mat 


the farmers have sent a message to the Gove newest 
asking for a troop of cavalry to hunt them. Phe ay 
they declare, go about in herds, and do dine din 


cating up their haystacks and breaking dowa fens <* 


—_—_—_— 


Wey the tramway workers atruck in OMe Ma 
City, U.S.A., all the motor-car owncrs of the tet 
mct together and decided to place their vehict sat 
the disposal of the public. Over 1,000 ¢"* were 
ofiered for service, the public only being asked to Py 
running expenscs. 


Owixa to agitation by motorists and pel . 
number of county authorities are replacing the |!" ‘t 
T form of signposts with a post the four fin © 
which are at different levels. This obvini< ' 
necessity of dismounting when the sign post Nee 3 
consulted, because one finger docs not hide the othe" 


an 4, and so on. ma 
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WEEK ENDING 
May 4, 1911. é 
MAY 2 


The Men of ad Mines Rally Round a Comrade 


who is Ill or Injured. 
At half-past nine 


would be ready in a minute. 
morning under-cutting the three-foot seam of coal, 
and now he was 
down. 


Perhaps in his haste he was a little careless and 
heed to the coal’s warning—for, to the 


paid no ; 
trained ear of the miner, 


loosening coal gencrally 
ives warning. 


Terhaps, for once in a way, the coal gave no 
not be certain on that point 
He remembered only a sudden 
roar, as though a great dam had burst, a sensation 


warning. He could 
after the accident. 


of a long and terrifying fall—and blackness. 


His * butty ’’ was beside him in a moment and 


shouted loudly for help. Men from the neighbour- 
ing stalls came 
to himself lights were dancing round him. Onc 
man with some ambulance training felt him all 


over, and advised him not to try and move. 


Ceordie’s leg was broken; but, considering the 
avalancho of coal that had thundered down upon 
him, he could count himself fortunate is getting off 


80 casily. 
. BREAKING THE NEWS. 


One man was dispatched to find the doctor: 


another was sent to face the unwelcome task of 
breaking the news to Geordic’s wife; and when 
his mates carried him into his home half-an-hour 


later, everything was prepared for his coming, 


and his wife showed a checrful face to the 


sufferer. 
They are heroines all, these wives of coal-getters. 


Every day of their lives they are haunted by ihe 
dread of seeing their husbands carried home dead 


or dying, as they have seen the husbands of other 
women carried.” But when the day of trouble or 
tlisaster comes they face the black happening 
bravely. You will find them round the pit-brow, 
w here a hundred men are entombed, waiting 
patiently, hoping for the best, yet stoically prepared 
to learn the worst. 

So, though Geordie’s wife turned a cheerful face 
to her husband, she had matter enough to cause her 
worry. He made a good’ wage, to be sure, but 
where there are six healthy, hungry children to 
fecd, no great amount can be saved. It would be 
six or seven weeks before her husband was able to 
work again, and that meant cight or nine weeks 
before she received any moncy. 

She knew she could not bridge those weeks ahead, 
and for several nights she lay awake, scheming, 
planning, worrying. There were two things sic 
would not do, she told herself. One was to run 
into debt ; the other was to let the neighbours know 
she was short of money. The collier’s wile has a 
proud spirit. 

: EVERY MINER GIVES A LITTLE. 

By the end of the third week her store of savings 
was nearly exhansted, and even careless Ceordic, 
who did not worry over money matters so long as 
he got his food, began to ask questions. When he 
learned how sho stood he spoke bitterly. 

“T've subscribed for dozens upon dozens,” he 
said. ‘Yet when we need it, nothing is done for 
us. That is always the way of it; the steady 
- gets no help whilo the waster is looked 

stOr, ' 

In his heart he knew his mates better, of course. 
The collier is always ready to help his unfortunate 
neighbour, but he must first be certain that help is 
\ anted, To raise money for a man who is fortunate 
ries not to require it is to offer him a deadly 

As it happened, however, Geordie’s “ butty ” and 
rae man had discussed the matter and had 
: cided that something must be dono for him. 
a peycay, they left work early and went home to 
dress,” Half-an-hour later they took up their stand 
lilly yards from the office. 

hey did not state their mission. They accost ed 
no man. Yet every mincr who left the office that 
afternoon came straight to where they stood. ‘Their 


For the best sentences, 


Geordie’s“‘ butty ” shouted to 
him to come and have lunch, and Geordie said he 
He had spent the 


driving in wedges to bring it 


hurriedly. And when Geordie came 


I will give ten gold-plated Coronation spoons. 
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business was known to all from experience. Some 
asked “ Who is it?” and were told. The majority 
did not require to ask. Every man gave his mite, 
and the amount grew steadily. 

Even a new-comer to the district gave a sixpence. 
He did not know Geordic, but that mattered 
nothing. Geordie was a collicr deserving of help, 
and that was sufficient. 

The sum collected amounted to just upon eight 
pounds, and they were satisfied. But the hardest 
part of the business had yet to come. To collect 
the money had becn easy ; to hand it over called 
for no little courage. 

Just after six o'clock Geordie saw them pass the 
window. and his heart gave a bound. A visit from 
one of them would have meant that he came only 
to inquire after Geordie’s progress. The fact that 
they came together, on this evening of all evenings, 
discovered the truth for him before they tapped at 
the door. 

They came in awkwardly. hesitatingly. Neither 
wanted to speak first. and there was & painful 
pause. Geordie’s wife had gone very white. They 
saw that and they saw Gcordie’s embarrassment, 
and thus found it more difficult to speak. 

-THEIR DIFFICULT TASK. 

“How’s the leg going ?”” one managed to ask 
at length. 

“Nicely,” was the reply. 

eased with it.” 

“ But it will be a little time yet before you're out 
and about,” remarked the other visitor. He was 
trying to give Geordie’s “ butty ” an opening, for 
the * butty ” had the moncy. 

“ It will be a month before I'm fit,” said Geordie. 
He knew what was coming, and he wanted to get it 
over. So he told the truth quite bluntly. 

“It’s a long time,” said Ccordic’s “ butty.” 
“ Ves; it’s a long time.’ He struggled to his feet. 
“That was why we—we got this. We thought 
perbaps——” 

At that he stuck. He went over 
put the money in Gcordie's hand. 

“Thank you,” said Geordie. 
thank you.” He could say no more. 

© Well, we hope you'll soon be ail right again.” 
remarked Geordie’s “ butty.” “1 think we'll be 
going.” ‘They would breathe freely only when they 
were outside. 

Ccordie’s wife let them out. She had not spoken. 
She could not voic2 even a word of thanks. 

She came again into the room, and husband and 
wife looked at cach other. ‘Then she laid her head 
on his breast and sobbed, while he comforted 
her. 


{In 


“The doctor is very 


to the bed and 


«© T'm—T'm — 


a short time we shall begin a series of 
thrilling'and true accounts of Great Pit 
Disasters. Look out for them.] 


«“ SWATCHED.” 

“Ny lord,” said the prisoner. “IT admit that I 
took part in the burglary, but it was my arm that 
stole the goods, and not IL. My arm is to blame 
entirely, and you should not sentence me for the 
crime.” 

“Indeed,” replied the Judge, smiling Denevo- 
lently. ‘In that case, I shall sentence your arm to 
six months hard labour. You need not go with it 
ualess you like !” 

“Thank you, my lord,” said the prisoner grate- 
fully, and, with a happy smile, he rapidly detached 
lig wooden arm, and handed it to the warder.” 


— 


TeacneR : “ Don't yeu realise. Willie, that by 
keeping vou in after school 1 punish myself as well 
as you?” 
Willie : 

mind it!” 


“Yes, teacher, That's why I don't 


THRIFTY FRENCH POULTRY-KEEPERS. 
Some very valuable Iessons may be learnt from 
the poultry-keepers of the Continent, says THR 
SMALLMOLDER, particularly the poultry-keepers of 
France. 

There is a saying to the effect that everything 
connected with a pig may be turned to good 
account, with the single exception of the squeak ; 
slightly altercd, it applies to fowls, for the thrifty 
French peasant uses almost everything about a 
fowl save its crow. The feathers ore carefully 
collected, dricd, and stored ; considerable im- 
portance is attached to the manure ; from the legs 
and fect a nourishing jelly is made ; the comb and 
wattles are pickled and sold in jars; while from 
the liver, especially that of the goose, is made 
quité de foie gras. 


Mark postcards “Crown.’’ (See page 


DOGR-STEP DANGERS. 


Daily Perils for Unwary Pedestrians & How to 
Escape Them. 


Mat shaking on the door-step is more dangerous 
than the average domestic or man in the street 
may imagine. Knocked with the dust out of the 
mats are usually myriads of virulent germs which 
are thus released to attack passers-by and infect 
their skins with poison and disease. This peril is 
vastly increased if the nnwary pedestrian has cut 
himself or even slightly abrased his skin, and 
then omitted to protect the wound with a dressing 
of Zam-buk, the pure antiseptic herbal balm, 
which is so indispensable in every home, und so 
necessary to ward off germ attacks. 

You never know when a box of Zam-buk may 
be turned to useful account, for its wide range of 
usefulness is simply astonishing. 

A slight cut when shaving opens a way for 
disease germs unless Dav bik is at once rubbed 
over the place. Mother cuts her finger when 
slicing the bread ; nothing stops the bleeding or 

urifies and heals the wound so perfectly as 
Zam-buk. Father's chisel slips at his work and 
a gashed arm is the result. Only Zam-buk will 
prevent poisonous germs from getting into the 
wound and setting up blood-poison or skin disease. 
The children at school ave always getting knocks or 
bruises, or risk catching ringworm and running 
sores, hut Zam-buk soon charms the pain away 
and. applied to the first spot or sign of disease, 
quickly cures. 

Mother, daughter, or maid sprains her ankle 
on the stairs, burns or scalds her hand at the 
cooking stove; it is again the handy box of 
Zam-iuk that is not only soothing, but heals so 
naturally with new skin that no trace of the 
wound remains. If baby’s skin gets chafed or 
sore, soothing Zam-buk at once gives ease and 
comfort, just as it takes all the smarting out of 
sore Lands and blotehy faces, and makes the skin 
strong but soft like velvet. 

‘Absolute reliability, perfect purity, and tke 

raximum effectiveness are achieved in Zam-buk, 
which is always ready for use when required. 

The rich herbal juices which are concentrated 
and combined together by a secret scientific pro- 
cess alone ensure the extraordinary healing and 
discase-destroying power that is found only in 
Zam-buk. Cheap ointments and crude home- 
made salves are useless for the treatment of skin 
trouble because they are largely composed of 
conrse fats and mineral poisons which have no 
medicinal value, and high the skin rejects 
instead of absorbs. Nothing else can compare 
with “Zam-buk, for nothing else cain possess the 
gaine uniqueness of composition, unfailing effee- 
tiveness. and manifold utility that distinguish 
Zam-buk, the one healing and purifying balm 
that is necessary to keep the skin free from 
disease in infancy, in youth, and in old aye. 

Mr. If. Hughes, a fine old Army veteran, of 
1 Wharfe Cottage, Bonwen, Corwen, N. Wales, 
said: “I was attacked by eczema when living 
at Pwllheli, twenty-two years ago. The whole of 
my back became inflamed and the skin burned 
and itched almost unbearably. Ihave gene 
through many purds'ipe in my life, but nothing 
eytailed the sufferings L endured from the eczema. 

“In wet and damp weather my skin feit as 
though it had been scalded, and on hot days I 
could hardly bear ny clothes to touch the raw 
skin. I saw doctors at several places, but. their 
ointments cr treatments had little effect. It was 
the persistent itching and burning of the sores 
that wearied me. But all this was changed when 
Lused Zam-buk, which give me wonderful relief, 

“T soon found myself sleeping soundly at nicht, 
undisturbed any more by the itching and burning 
of my skin. The Zam-buk treatment wis 2 com- 
plete success. Not only did it relieve me of all 
the itching, but it also cleared away every patch 
of eczema und left me witha clear, healthy skin.” 

Tou cannot afford to be without Zam-buk in 
your home because Zam-buk is the one means to 
protect you from eczema, ulcers, ringworm), piles, 
festerings, poisoned sores, pimply and blotchy 
skin troubles, Zam-buk prevents undcures,andyou 
can test it free of cost by sending a penny stamp 
(for postage) and mentioning “ P. W.,” 4/5/11, to 
the Zam-buk company, Leeds, for a gratis sample 
box. As more than one grateful parent puts it, 


“ Zoam-buk is a Treasure in the House.” 
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NOT WHAT HE EXPECTED. 
“You say you would dic for me, 


Q uips and, Jestlet | eee 


* RATHER & curious thing happened 
at our house,’’ said Tomson, 


George 2?” 

There was a tender ring in the maiden’s voice ONE WAY OF PROPOSING. ‘* What was that ?” inquired Brown. 

as she put this question to the man who adored her. “T preap not for myself, Adeline,” _murmured Well, you know our conservatory ? We've had 

“ O£ course I would, darling ! as the young man passionately. “ It is for my | 2 lot of trouble over the insects in there, ani! tig 
“That is noble of you, George.” brother Albert I speak.” . other day T got an idea. M wife gave me 2 bog 
“Noble! Oh, Maud, if you only knew me. It “What of your brother?” asked the maiden, of cigars for my birthday, but I have given up 


smoking. Rather funny, eh ? "= 


is nothing to what I would do. I do not fear | blushing deeply. h 
“Very peculiar.” 


death, disgrace, poverty—anything. For yoursake | “TI plead for him, dearest; he is my only brother, 


‘J would brave all. What do you ask of me?” and he is lonely—oh, so lonely !” “Yes, And I gota bright idea. We would - ive 

“JT don’t want you to die, George ; it’s only——” “ Yes, and——"* the cigars to our gardener to smoke in the won 

“Name it, my darling. 1 will do it!” “And he wants you to be a sister-in-law to eal ar Pee would kill off the insects.” : 
“ And did it ?” 


“ All L ask is this, then, George : Please don’t call }him! Willyou, Ageline ? For his sake, will you?” 


7 * 1 ” 
bere agam First Actress ; “* You say you are hard up. Isn't 
your husband playing this season, then ?”’ 
Second Actress: “ Yes, he is. That’s just the 
trouble.” 
First A. : “ Why, what's he playing—Hamlet + 
Second A. : “‘ No. rds !”* 


FAME, INDEED! 

Tue doctors crowded round the bedside of the 
man who was ill. 

“Wo congratulate you most heartily,” said their 
spokesman. “ After examining your case carefully 
we have come to the conclusion that you are suffer- 
ing from an entirely new disease. Again we con- 
gratulate you.” 

“But what for?” inquired the patient. “Am 
I likely to recover ?” 

“That we cannot say,” replied the doctor. “Tt 
is very doubtful as yet.” 

“Then why congratulate meP” 

“We are going to name the new disease after 
you!” 


“We gave them to the gardencr to smoli, 


and—— 

“ Did it kill the insects ?”* 

“Tthink so. It killed the plants, anyway, 4:1 
the doctor says the gardener is now out of dar: 


‘Cook has only broken one plate to-day.” 
“ Hooray ! How did it happen ?” 
“Jt was the last one in the house.”* 


Chollie Chapley: ‘“‘ Does your dolly talk when 
you squeeze it ? as 

Little Sister: “ Yes. But it doesn’t say, ‘Oh, 
Chollie, don’t !’” . ; 


“ How does that watch I sold you work ?” 

“Very creditably. Some days it puts in as 
many as thirty-eight hours. It’s a very willing 
worker.” 


“C\nnrpars have one redeeming feature, alter 
” 


— 


all. 
“ What is that ?” 
“They are very fond of children.” 


Lady : “ How long is it since you have done a:¢ 
work ?”” 

Tramp: “I'm not quite sure, lady. I forget 
whether I am forty or fifty years old.” = 


Actor : “The people in this town don’t uncer. 
stand acting. I'll be hanged if I ever act licre 
again!” 

Stage-Manager : “ You will, my boy. Tt was ail 
I could do to keep the audience from lynching you 
to-night !"* ; 


MUSIC HATH CHARMS. 

“ WonpErFut thing, the gramophone,” sai: the 

rsistent salesman to the corret-player. “Vyea 

lank cylinder here, sir. Would you like to mike 
a record just to see what your playing 1s like 7” 

The cornet player hesitated, then gave in, and 
ae “Come into the Garden, Maud,” into tue 

unnel of the machine. 

“ Now, listen,” said the salesman, as he started 
the record. 

The piece was played through by the gramop!on. 
and the salesman turned triumphantly to tic 
cornet-player. 

Wauld you care to buy the machine?” he 
inquired. 

“No, thanks,” replied the player sadly. “ But 
I should like to sell my cornet.” 


SUCH A_ FIND! 

BreaTatess with excitement, the old lady 
anpooret at the window of the Lost Propert; Office. 
“T found something in the train,” she said. 

“What is it, ma’am ?” inquired the clerk. 

“T don't know. It’s a box with handles at 
each end. It may be a bomb, an infernal machine. 
Tetch a policeman !” 

“ Let me see it, ma’am.” ‘ 

“Certainly not. It may be a jewel-case. It’s 
made of metal, and it’s very heavy. Send for the 
station-master.” 

“Won't you let me see it ? is 

“No, I will not. Trying to cheat a poor woman 
out of her reward. Send for the station-master 
and a policeman!” 

These two worthies having arrived the old lady 
showed her find to the expectant crowd. 

““ Now,” she said, “ what is it ? ” 

“That?” roared the station-master. “That 
thing! Why, you, you—it’s a foot-warmer ! 7 


“ Ang you sure your taximeter is correct ?”” said 
the victim. 

“Quite,” replied the taxi-driver, ‘Aren't you 
satisfied ?” 

“Oh, perfectly! If we’ve gone all that distance 
in so short a time we're lucky not to have been 
arrested for furious driving.” 


ABSOLUTE PROOF. 

A man who had received a jury notice pleaded 
deafness as his excuse for not attending. 

“T really am deaf,” he sid to the clerk who was 
enrolling the names. 

“Prove it,” said the clerk. 

The man hesitated, then his face brightened as 
an organ commenced to play in the street outside. 

“ Le ed neal nag lean | * Why don’t you come to Sunday 5: lool 

“We +492 : ‘ now, Bobby ?’ 

Well, I can’t,” replied the man triumphantly. Shall Boy : * Wot's the g Sal ® Nov've hall the 


yearly picnic !” 


“yg found those cuff-links I thought were 
stolon.” 

Detective: “What o pity! I found such 4 
good clue to the thief.” 


Hubby: “ What, more money ? My hand is 
always in my pocket.” 

Wifey: “No, it isn’t, dear, or you would find 
that lottor I gave you to post three weeks ago.” 


Jester : “ They say the Sultan of Turkey «! > 
lutely scares his wives to death.” 

Guipser: “* Yes. I’ve often heard that les a 
harem-scarem sort of fellow !”" 


Seaside Visitor : “‘ What do you do here 
in the summer ?’ 

Shoreman ; “* We loaf about and fish.” eile sol 

Serside Visitor: “And what do you go> TRY (TON Your 
do in the winter?” G F h / { FACE_ 


Shoreman ; “* We don't fish.” JT Won'T HURT 
THE CREAM 


Employer: “ And what did he say when yeu 
asked him to pay the bill ?” 

Clerk; “He said he'd break every bone in omy 
body, and throw me out of the window i! 1c tka 
, again.” ; 

Employer : “ Well, go back and tell him hes very 
much mistaken if he thinks I'm afraid ot his 
threats.” 


BROKEN VERY GENTLY. 

A GENTLEMAN who had been away 
from home was met at the station by 
his groom, who greeted him very 
miserably. 

“Bad news, Joe?” inquired his 
master, 

“Yes, sir. The magpic’s dead,.”* 
“What did he die of ?” 
“i think too much _horseflesh, 


PREACHED—NOT PRACTISED. 
THE young commercial traveller (" 
to a standstill before the door ot 14 


_——: Ik office. A big notice stared him in t? 
— or face. It read: 


_ 


* 


“To TRAVELLERS: 


“ We are a busy firm. 

“ Don’t call unless you have something cool. 

“Don’t waste a moment if you can help it. 

“ We want to work; don’t hinder us. 

“ We are hustlers.” 

The young traveller hesitated. Should lie “4 
in? Dare he brave the busy bees inside 2 Wi 
would they say if he interrupted them in | ur 
toil? At last he screwed up his courage, | 
entered. oom 

Inside he had a surprise. The “ busy hu 


Bir. 
“Where did he get the horseflesh, . 
then?” y 
“From the carriage-horses, sir.” 
“What, are they dead, too ? ~ 
“Yes, sir; died from over-excrtion ‘ 
carrying water the night of the fire.” 
“The fire? What fire?” 
“ Your house, sir.” 
“My house 2 When was it burnt ? _ 
“The night of the funeral, sir.”* 
‘* Whose funeral ?” 


“Your mother's, sir. She dicd from were engaged in an exciting game of football ii te 
tn, mock when you father ied rete ean Pah dois weal 
- Yea, ae The’ shock of losing his ALL THE LOT! haa ve ceil was no sign of any Wolk 
‘° 3: eo a 
Lutiness killed him.” Courteous Barber: “ Will , “a oy et cars eatel bz 
ee Gaevens § 1 Coneoms Barber: Win ottatecas de cologne. Good man,” cried one of the (es ae 
“Yes, sir. ‘And the magpic’s dead Facstions, Cusco Any extra charge?” sight at the startled traveller. a nr he 
too.” > | _Pocetous Ciatomer: “Then it have ltehelot” a 


Last week Mrs. Brown exchanged Mr. B's new dress-suit for three nice ferns at the door. ma 


game 
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WEE< ENDING 
May 4, 1911. 


May 4 10M 
0UR KNOWLEDGE TESTS. 


six More Half-guineas Offered to 
Readers this Week, 


EAT 


AWARDS IN CONTEST No. 22. 


NNIS ELBOW. 
a el prize of 108. 6d. has been awarded to Dr. J. T. 
Corynne-J ones, The Surgery, Miskin, Penrhiwcetber, 
yor the following explanation of the above terin : 

“Tennis Elbow.” is a painful condition of the elbow, 
caused more particularly by back-hand strokes in. the 
vame from which it derives its name. Anatomically it 
is due to a strain of the long head of the Triceps musc le, 
hich finds insertion into the back of the elbow-joint. 


(2) DEAD SEA FRUIT. ; 

This phrase was defined as follows by the winner, 
L. Taylor, Bryn Aur (23) Gold Tops, Newport, Mon. ? 

Dcad Sea Fruit means anything outwardly attrac- 
tive, which, upon trial, is found worthless and dis- 
appointing—like the fruit growing beside the Dead 
<4 in South Palestine, which, though appetising in 
appearance, tastes like bitter ashes. This is owing to 


the nitre and other ingredients in the waters of the lake. 


(3) MENAGE A TROIS. ; 

The attempt selected as the best tn this contest was 
revived from C. G. Ward, Keston, Hide Road, Weald- 
stout, Middlesex, and reads as follows : 

Menage @ trois is a French phrase meaning a family 
or houschold of three. It is generally usd in this 
country to denote an establishment of three persons— 
that is, three to be catered for in the houschold, who are 
not necessarily of the same family. 

() THE FOURTH DIMENSION. 

The prize has been awarded to R. Glynne Lioyd, 55 
Stufford Road, Sidcup, Kent, for the following defiuttion : 

A solid body has three dimensions—length, breadth, 
and thickness. But we know of nothing having meoie 
than three, so we cannot, in our present state of being, 
Lnow what the Fourth Dimension—if it exists at ail— 
is, though some have suggested that it may be {twice or 
duration. 

(5) SWELLED BEAD. 

The winning explanation was contribited by FE. R. 
Dickinson, Nightingale Lane, The Grove, Greciwich, 
SE. and was thus ec pressed : 

Swelled Head is a slang term applicd to one who, 
having met with some success, becomes afflicted with 
egotism. The complaint sometimes assumes a virulent 
form in those inheriting exalted pesitions, prompting 
them to impulsive acts or bombastic spceches. invon- 
venient to their satellites though amusing to the rest 
of mankind. 

(S) PROBATE. 

Hubert Bond, The Walk, Cardiff, was the wiiser in 
this contest. He wrote as foliors : 

By law an executor must obtain Probate or * procf” 
of a will, Various documents, including the original 
vill, are sent to the Probate Registrar, who, every thing 
being correct, returns to the executor an “approved * 
copy of the will. This constitutes the ‘* Probate,” 
entitling the executor to administer the cstate. 


YOU WORK TOO HARD. 


You need a rest sometimes. Too much work only 
produces dulness and inefficiency. You want a little 
dissipation occasionally to brighten you up. ‘That 
costs money. And there is no easier way of winning 
an odd half-guinea than by entering the following very 
imple competition. 

_ Below you will find half-a-dozen idioms or phrascs. 
You are probably familiar with them all, You have 
certainly used more than one in your own conversation. 

You have only to write your explanation of the 
phrase in simple commonsense language as if you were 
explaining it to a friend who had never heard of it 
before. If your explanation ia the clearest submitted 
you will receive half-a-guinea. 

. Horse Power. 

» Mormonism. 

. The Unwritten Law. 

. Guillotine (Parliamentary sense). 
. Friendly Society. 

. Bacchanalian revels. 

I want all my readers to enter this simple 
knowledge test. 

First of all write the word or phrase you choose 
on the back of a postcard, and put your explanation 
in as short and precise a way as you can—in any 
case, you must not exceed fifty worde—and sign 
your name and address. 

You may send in your explanation of all the six if 
you like, but each must be written on a separate 
postcard. 

Address your postcard to the “Test” Editor, 
Pecrson’s Weekly, 17 Henrietta Strect, London, W.C., 
to arrive not later than Thursday, May 4th. You 
may send all your postcards for this competition in 
xe envelope, Feoviied: it is addressed as above. 
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Next day, for revenge, Brown 


This is turning an old phrase face about, but 
modern methods of reducing fat have made this 
revision possible. 

If you are overfat and also averse to physical 
= exertion and likewise fond of the table and still 
want to reduce your excess flesh several pounds, 
do this: Go to your chemist and give him 2/9. 


will put you in the way of satisfying yourambition 
for a nice, trim, slim figure. 
large case of Marmola Prescription Tablets (com- 


rescription), one of which you must take after 
each meal and at bed time until you begin to lose 


your fat at the rate of 12to016 ounces a day. 
That is all. Just go on eating what you like; 


flabby ,flesh will quickly take unto itself wings, 


in firm flesh and trim muscles. Marmola Pre- 
scription Tablets are sold by all chemists, price 


NOTE.—For those who prefer the liquid preparation 


follewst One ounce of fluid Extract of Glycyrrhiza B.P. t ! \ 
one cunce cf pure Glycerine B.P., one half-ounce of | } § pleasure. It is the most direct way we can in- 


PLASMON 


“yields a Delicious Beverage of much 


cocoa.” —British Medical Journal. 


COCOA IN PERFECTION. 


PLASMON IS USED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY. 
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For REMOVAL or 


AND GET THIN. 


RENOVATION TIME. 


odest amount of money the chemist 
e will hand you a 


accordance with the famous Marmola 


ising to the athletes, but take your 
faithfully, and without a doubt that 


ind it your natural self, neatly clothed 


post freo on receipt of price by The 
o. (Dept. 112G), 86 Clerkenwell Road, 
C. 
RITE for handsome Free Booklet of Li-nola f 

r designs, with which are cent sample pieces 
still dispensing the famous prescription a3 of the material. ‘I'his costs you merely a 
postcard, and the result will give you unbounded 
nd miz with peppermint water to male six stantly ao" . Tani net ee pike, oni my 
’ eis 2 ‘ Her neal. | \ gare particular ious you | 108e 

| Thedoveis 2 teaspoonfuls aiter each meal samples now, because there is certain to be ouc 
room in your house you are thinking of re-covering, 
ani we know that if you once see Li-nola you will 
cover your room with it. Li-nola is not an ordi- 
nary floor covering; in fact, you cannot see it on 
gale in any other shop in Great Britain—uo, not 
even in any other part of the world. You can buy 

it only from Catesbys’, for it is a patent floor 

B covering—the Bordered Cork Li:o—and we can 
suit your taste because of the variety of our stock. 

A Li-nola can be selected to. match any scheme of 
NH decoration, and the designs are exclusive. Lh ia, 
H without doubt, the handsomest low-price floor 
B covering in the whele world, and it is specially 
Ha designed for dining-rooms, drawing-roonis, bed- 
yoos, chambers and offices, and we can suit your 
means because of the low cost, our Easy System of 

Payment, or a discount of Qc. in the £ for cish. 
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nutritive value than ordinary 0 
Any other size at proportionate price. 


CATESBYS™ 


' Dept. 7), 64-67 Tottenham Court 
9d., 14, 2/6. abl ean LONDON, W. " 


Here’s the Rhubarb! 


The “LANCET” says: “Rhubarb is 
undoubtedly excellent.’—Bird’s is 
undoubtedly the purest and most nutritious 
of Custards. 

For a ‘Spring delight,” combine the 
healthful excellence of Rhubarb with the rich 
store of nutriment in Bird's Custard. 

The natural creaminess of “Bird's” mellows 
the slight acidity natural to Rhubarb, making 
it doubly delicious. 


aded Mrs. B’s new hat for a meerschaum pipe. mw 


—__———~Hio urges Mrs. Hume to get in the car. She hesitates. 
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a 


_—Our attention has been drawn to a certain novelette just published bearing the 
Tie “Driven from Home.” In reply to a number of readers, I may say that this aa eaiette 
is not the story appearing in “ Pearson's Weekly,” nor is it from the same pen. I think 

it only fair to my readers to make this point quite clear in case they should be misled. 


Driven from H me | 


man, her supposed son, Steve Darrack, sentenced to 
BOIK ur - gl servitude for life, might have been taken from 
JUST TO GUIDE YOU. i 


prison, where he had been sent, found guilty of 
In is Mimi's wedding eve. To-morrow she will no } another crime, to a dock to stand beside his mother on 
longer be Mimi Hume, the daughter of the country 


the murder charge. 
vicar, and idol of the parish, but Mrs. David Inglis. But Fate—or the Assistant Commissioner—willed it 
The hour is late. Within the Vicarage the guests | otherwise. Jarvis, well-acquainted with Madame 
bave already retired. But Mimi is restless. She 


Frayle and her little ways, was the man to send to 
eccks the cool seclusion of the garden in which to 


Paris with Inspector Colville. 
ponder over the new life she is about to enter. But Mark Crushington’s destination was also Paris, 
In spite of her ag she is conscious of a feeling | and Crushington in quest of distraction, wanting to 
of loneliness. She longs for her mother—the mother | forget a certain brother whose trust he had betrayed 
who was driven from home when she herself was but | years back, hoping ruthlessly now that this brother 
a child of six. If only Fate would restore her now | would die, had the start of John Jarvis, and he was 
tho girl's happiness would be complete. looking to Maisie Rickards, the bright, healthy, 
Aliaoet immediately her prayer is answered as & en 


® | attractive girl employed in his shop, who had 
motor-car draws up close to the Vicarage. Out of it | his vile fancy, to provide him with distraction, Madame 
steps the mother she has longed for since infancy. 
* * * * 


she was thankful dear old John was not wit! . 
She would not have known where to cee Shwe mr 
not understand what was being said. But thee i 
scene—well—however. If she had 01 evcuine s : 
with John, they wouldn’t go there! At the som calhevy 
she had roared with laughter. It was so Me 
funny when the great fat Frenchman got in! yh 
wrong bed—— 

But she wouldn't have had John sitting noxt toa). r 
when it had happened—not for worlds ~ 

The hotel Boulogna was a quiet place. Attcr 4 
recherché little dinner—at the firm’s expense—a tii. 
cab whirled Maisie and Madame Rose to a theatres 
Paris was still a wilderness to Maisie. She hed int 
had time to master even ita elementary geography 
Besides, there was no need, with Madame Rose for s 
guide. But when they alighted at the theatre it 
struck Maisie that it was not a particularly st 
house, and the surroundings appeared to be r.: 
squalid. But she was not paying particular atten): a 
to surroundings. 

She had laughed ever 80 at the play in which the Inz 
fat Frenchman made a mistake that led to trowble— 
because it was funny. But on this night the play 
disgusted her. She was a bright, vivacious young 
woman with a keen sense of humour and any amount 
of fun, but, without being a prude in the least, she was 
essentially modest. 

““T don’t like it at all!” she said to Madame I. « 
her face hot with shameful indignation. 

“ But, little Rickards, that is life—why not? " 

“Not my idea, Madame Rose!” 

“ Little silly thing! The sooner it is, the better!” 

Maisie did not understand much French, but she 
understood the meses Ot the play. She had men- 
tioned the coming of John Jarvis at dinner. 

“And so the policeman comes to-morrow? a 
laughed Madame Rose. 

‘Mr. Jarvis is attached to Scotland Yard,” sol 
Maisie distantly. * And has had a most distingyi:! 


Rose lending him assistance. 

Before starting for Paris Maisie Rickards, woman- 
like, had asked Jarvis what would happen if he had to 
choose between her and duty. 

“ You first every time,” Jarvis had replied promptly. 

And it seemed as if dut, and love were beckoning 
him along the same path when he received orders from 
Scotland Yard to proceed to Paris. The first thing he 
did was to telegraph to Maisie at the address she had 
given him in the gay foreign city telling her that he 
was coming. 

“Coming to Paris. Arrive to-morrow. See you 
the moment I’m free. Love.—Joun.” 

Maisie Rickards crashed up the soblenrem into a 
ball and flung it up the ceiling of her m in the 
hotel where she was quartered with Madame Rose. 

“ Hurrah!” she cried, her face flushed and her eyes 
sparkling like precious stones. “ Hurrah! John’s 


“1 cannot remain,” says her mother later. “ For 
the sake of one I love I must flee.” 

But Mimi half persuades, half forces her mother 
into tho home from which she has been driven. While 
she prepares her invalid father for the great news, 
her bosom friend, Peggy Fossall, looks after Mrs. Hume, 
who explains her plight. For the sake of one she 
loves sho is pursued by the police. 

While husband and wife, united by the hand of 
their daughter after a lifelong separation, ate locked 
in a loving embrace, there sounds a@ -signal 
from the motorist’s horn outside. Mrs. Hume can 
remain no longer ; she must go to the motorist at once. 

Peggy Fossall and Mimi go with her. In charge 
of the car is Louis Desth, who explains that the police 
ure hot on the trail. There is not a moment to lose. 


career. 

“ But you,” Madame Rose tapped her knee, “cv '! 
do so well for yourself—if you wished!” 

Maisie did not like this at all. Madame Rose had 
never spoken in such a way to her before. 

“ No woman could do better than I hope to do,” s'@ 
said, with a flash of her eyes, “ marry an honoura! iv 
splendid man!” 

“Ah, well—I am only teasing! *» Madame I 
shrugged her shoulders as the curtain fell cn i.e 
last act. 

‘As it did so, Madame Rose suddenly leant frou 10 
box as if taken by surprise. 

“ Mon Dieu!” she exclaimed. “ But Mr. Crnsh. 
ington himself—in the stalls at the back. Ah, hie has 
scen me! He beckons us to wait!” 

“Good gracious!” gasped Maisie. The greet 
Crushington who set men and women trembling when 
he went the round of the big premises at Regents 
Circus ! 

A red-haired girl in her department had incinnatel 
all sorts of things about him, and had asked “ia 
after an interview with him if he had kigsed her bt 
he had attempted nothing of the kind. He hat been 
just the head of a big firm, rather terrifying, poeting 
out to her the road to success and telling ber, 1a on- 
sequence of Madame Rose's good report, he might =" 
her to Paris. Besides, in any c¢2s*, Maisie prod 
herself on being able to take care of herself. 

“You know, Mr. Crushington away from business 
so nice, 80 different, quite affable—in Londo, of 
course, he must live up to his position ! ie ; 

Madame Rose spoke rather quickly. Then # knees 
on the door of the box, and Crushington ents: 
Maisie rose a little confusedly. He shook hands st 
Madame Rose, and held out a big hand to Maisive 
He secmed another being to the grim, ruthless m:.n of 
business. He gave a little deep laugh. 

“Shop barred!” he said in his abrupt way. “I 
don’t want to talk or think about business: want ty eet 
away from it all. Miss Rickards, forget the cr! im 

xt 


Peggy Fossall takes her place in the car, and tells 
Mimi to hide her mother ia the house while they fool 
the polico. The motor drives off, and the ruse succeeds. 

The next day is Mimi's wedding day. Unknown to 
the guests, her mother is hidden in the house. It is 
the mothor's fervent wish to see her daughter married. 
Peggy Fossall and Louis Death have already made 
arrangements that Mrs, Hume shall be taken to the 
church after all the other guests in such a way that 
any detectives who may happen to be watching will 
think sho iz merely a guest. But tha guests them- 
selves will not see her. 

The ccremony is scarcely finished. Mrs. Hume is 
sitting at the back of the church. Peggy Fossall is 
just congratulating herself that the plan is working 
admirably, when she catches sight of Phoebe Kenyon, 
a vilo woman, whose heart is set on the ruin of Mimi 
and her mother. Phoebe Kenyon immediately slinks 
from the church. But Pe Fossall’s fears are 
aroused, and as soon as possi 14 sho urges Mrs. Hume 
to hide for a while in the belfry. 

Mrs. Hume takes this advice, and, by the clever- 
ness of Peggy, eludes the police. 

Leggy brings the good news to the happy couple, 
who depart on their honeymoon freo from all anxiety 
on behalf of Mimi's mother. 

But their happiness is as wormwood to Phoebe 
Kenyon, who spurs on the crafty lawyer, Gideon 
Lang, whoso dead son wanted to marry Mimi, to a 
dreadful revenge. 

They have failed to separate Mimi and David, but 
their time will come. 


She was doing a little song and dance for very glad- 
ness at the unexpected news, with “ John’s coming to 


It was too good to be true, almost! What a a 
e 


too busy? Never mind, he was coming to Paris. 
It seemed ages since she had seen him. She was 
hungry for sight of his strong, plain, but beautiful old 
fac 


ef 

The business of the day, visits to the great wholesale 
houses and famous men and women milliners, was 
over. Madame Rose had tickets for a theatro—after- 
ward supper at a discreet little restaurant. 

And Mark Crushington was in Paris; but Maisie 
knew nothing of this, knew nothing of a certain little 
interview between Madame Rose ani the great business 
man. But Crushington had come to Paris, not for 
business, but distraction. 

* Put on your best frock—the one made you by the 
firm—,” Madame Rose had said to her. ‘* Why? 
Advertisement. At the theatre—at the restaurant, 
you advertise Crushington’s. The tickets, the little 
discreet supper are charged to expenses—not always 
thrown away. Advertisement. Mr. Crushington, 
little Rickards, he thinks—he knows!” 

‘And Madame Rose had tapped her forehead by way 
of expressing the greatness 0! Crushington's business 
acumen. 

If it paid, so much the better, thought Maisie. And 
her delight in the beautiful things ag ee her at the 
firm’s expense—Crushington was t! firm—was most 
natural and woman-like. 


Ler P renee ene oeneo ne eoe ee roeey ‘What would dear old John think of her when he eC 

é CHAPTER FIVE. ** | saw her on the morrow, arrayed in all the glory of new department. You don’t know what a relief it is! 

¥s A Deep-laid Scheme. & | things. away from it all sometimes—to be frec and casy. *"S 
SF, esscestonte Sesto oatontocderdonte foatpetententeee stoateegeatentecdentonseeteot 2 Someone was knocking on her door. It was week, Rickards, may bo I shall be carpeting Sh 
a ee ie ee ie ogo Soegnrsenseryh re (gees 0 aoeg oe orsorgrese neat Me Madame Rose. giving you the sack ! ” He jerked out a laugh. fo- 


Derective Joun Jarvis was very ambitious, though 
he mug not look it, and he had already climbed 
several rungs up the ladder of success—from plain 
P.C. Jarvis to plain-clothes work, from plain-clothes 
to Detective Jarvis attached to Scotland Yard. The 
‘Assistant Commissioner was personally interested in 
him, attracted by his excellent work, some of which 
had borne fruit as in the solution of the poisoning of 
as Grove, and some of which promised still to bear 

ruit. 

Jarvis had solved the identity of the woman 
wanted in connection with the Bewlay Street mystery, 
and furnished Scotland Yard with a mass of informa- 
tion which practically formed the basis of the search 
now being made for Betty Hume, the mysterious man 
she had hidden, supposed to be her son, and her 
faithful friend, Louis Death. Had John Jarvis been 
retained on the Bewlay Street mystery, Betty Hume 
now as “ Mrs. Hulton,” doing cheap dressmaking in a 
little flat in Shepherd’s Bush, might have answered a 
bell-ring to find the police at her threshold, and the 


“Ready, little Rickards?” she asked. Maisie was 
not little, but Madame Rose generally addressed her 
thus. “Ah, you look—tricky! That is the only 
word for you, little Rickards to-ni ht! But your hair 
—ah—so—let me! Sometimes a little touch deftly— 
so! But that is chic now!” 

Maisie had beautiful brown hair in abundance, 
and Madame Rose, with a little touch here and a little 
touch there, gave style to its dressing. It was not an 
evening gown Maisie was wearing, but quite the latest 
style, and she looked a rare specimen of bright, healthy, 
dainty, attractive young womanhood with her fresh 
colour, heightened at the [st ot -of John coming to 
Paris, her slender, beautiful ly-proportioned figure, 
and her sparkling dark eyes. 

“We have a box to-night,” said Madame Rose. 
* And the play so funny—but so funny—and alittle 
naageie—bu in Paria that is not thought anything 
oO 

Maisie practically understood no French at all ; but 
the last play she had seen with Madame Rose—well, 


night it’s go free and easy. Madame Rose, Pm = "8 
to take you both out to supper. Come along ! 
He turned ‘towards the door. A 
“What did I tell you!” whispered Madanic © 59 
to Maisie. ; 
‘And before Maisie quite realised where she wis >! 
found herself in a taxi-cab with the great Mark Coin" 
ington and Madame Rose being whirled away =" 
where to supper. : i 
Not quite comfortable in her mind som 
Maisie ; but it was probably all right, and, in suy+ °°" 
she could take care of herself. re 
A foot touched hers, and was withdrawn. ! wa 
Crushington’s; it might Have been an accidcn 
Still less comfortable in her mind after that. at 
but it might havo been an accident—and she vo" 
take care of herself. John Jarvis knew how“: 
she could take care of herself. . 1 
But it seemed a very long drive. Paris was crs 
with restaurants. Why gosucha long way for". a 
Crushington had given the address to the cath! 


The lady replied by peeling potatoes with her husband’s pet razor. How did the feud end ? mz 
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ench of shocking accent, but Maisie had not heard ! Maisie drew back. hesitated ; but she could take care | the eyes of a woman, how ris si sorrow 
p 26 so. She pert to ask where they were going of herself. Madame Rose was with her. joy had worked rose eget be ei elias 
ta supper 3 but though he had told her to be free and * Come along in!” said Crushington. Sho nestled closer to her lover, and raising ore 
ex-:. she was still embarrassedly conscious of the fact | He hed switched on an electric light in the passage. | little hand, touched his face, his shoulder, his arm. 
esr he was her employer. Besides, Madame Rose | Witha little gay laugh, Madame Rose entered. Similar thoughts to hers had been running through 
“. with them. Her imagination was takirg fright ** Come along, little Rickards!” his head ; * It has becn a tough fight, hasn't it, little 
peedlesly. on Maisie tossed up in her mind—and followed ! girl; but we've come out of it all right and we're hecr 
- \all, Rickards, what do you think of Paris?” The door closed. at last. Just we two quite alonc, with the w orld 


on %s Pe Peatestostont 


before us.” 

She sat upright, then, released his loving arms, 
and looked at him. 

No dream! There was her boyish lover, the man of 
oeteotestoctectectesteaterzere | her heart. And a sudden rush of shame dyed her 


Meat interesting, Mr. Crushington,” she sid detente 


ormally. “ 
: “( ne come! ”’—he put a big hand on her knee. | ¢, CHAPTER SIX. 
« Youre frightened of me. I’m not your boss to-night. Madame Fray!e’s Luck! 


<1 vou perhaps in a fortnight’s time ; but to-night — 
” 
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iree and easy.” . *, rom the moment the final healths had been drunk | checks, and she ondcred how she had ever doubicl 
\b ide was trembling a little. She removed his hand | at the Vicarage everything had happened to Mimi | hin. The colour deepencd and the blood grew hot in 


°, 


fom her knee. It might have been merely an act Gl flume as things happen in a dream. Nothing seemed | her veins as she realised that now she belonged to him 
hent-mindedness. People did sometimes put a had | quite real. She seemed to be carried hither and thither | utterly. In the sight of man and God they had ben 
,one’s knee when talking and wishing to emphasis: or | without any desire or action on her part. made one. Come what might now nothing could part 
smpress some point, but—— She had a vague recollection of Peggy Fossall | them—but death. 

<he could take care of herself! Besides, she could | dragging her upstairs, and chattering like little She caught her breath and gave a sharp. glad cry. 
ya very well demand to be put down. She had no megpic whilst she unfastencd her wedding dress. David’s face was afire, too, with joy. There were 
+ al justification for such a request. Then Crushington | and, to use Miss Fossall’s own apt expression, ** poured | many ways of winning a woman, but surely he had 
‘eked the window behind him, and the cab stopped. her” into her travelling gown. . - - Then the | fought for his belaved in every way possible ; with 
fie did so rather violently. crowd of faces surrounding the motor-car in which she | heartand soul wit} brain, and, lastly, even with his fists! 

Had he been drinking ? Maisie wondered. sat tightly holding David's hand. More showers of Leaning forward, David unfastened the blind of the 

“Only a step from ere,” he said, helping Madame rice and flowers and confetti. The only face which | window, and it slid up. Through the thick plate glass 
Rose and Maisio from the cab. “ Home!y, but | remained imprinted on her brain was that of her father | lights gleamed. They stretched far away, making 
comfortable and snug. I’m going to give you a botile | sitting in his chair, which had been carricd to the door, | holes in the darkness, glowing and shimucriag like 
ef qeod wine, too!’ his hand upraised in farewell and blessing. fireflics or glow-woerms. 


isic so far had found Pariasufficiently exhilarating Tie motor-car had taken them to Oxford, the train “Paris,” he said softly.‘ Look, Mimi, Paris!” 
without champagne. She had not tho vaguest notion | to Paddington ; thence across London to Victoria. ... She echoed the name as he dropped the window, and 
wi she was. The neighbourhood was dark and ‘And now she found herself in the train bound for Paris | they Icaned out. A fresh wind, with a delicious air of 


‘All the restaurants she had so far visited were ‘vith ber lover, whom the Fates, with a touch | softness about it, swept their faces; it bore with it o 


places of light and movement and tables outside. of a magic wand, had turned into her husband ! quecr subtle perfume of resinous pine wood. And the 
» This way !” She lay with her eyes closed, his protecting arms | song of the City of Light echoed faintly above the roar 
Crushington came between her and Madame Rose, | around her. She knew that he was there, she knew | and the rattle of the train as it commenced to slow down. 
: and took their arms. ‘* Free and easy to-night they were alone, but she was afraid to open her eyes— David felt Mimi's body tremble against his. It was 


‘as his voice a little thick ? Again Maisie asked | lest, like the prince inthe fairy an he disappeared. | not fear, but an undercurrent of excitement, the 
lial if he bad been drinking. Along a strect, a It scemed too good to be true. hey had waited a approach of the invisible, ard the dawn of the 
turn, another narrow quict street. No sign of a | long time, but there were other lovers in the world, | Unknown. She had never been outside her native 
restaurant, but he stopped at what appeared to be a | perchance, who had waited longer. Yetsurely to very | country ; she knew less than the ordinary Ensli-h 


} jcivate honse, or a house divided up into flats. few young men and women in the world had so many | woman of forcign citics and places end people. Books 
Viadame Rose was talking away gaily. She appea red | strange events haypenta in a handful of years, and | tcll us so little, and at the Vicarage Paris had been « 
1 to be quite “ freo and easy » with her employer. In | latterly ina handful of months. closed book. When the Reverend John Hume had 
fact, so gay and light-hearted that she partially Now and then sho found her mind travelling back | mentioned it it had been as a city of darkness rather 
6 cassured Maisic. Crushington drew out a couple of into the past; and each time it did so she made an | than of light. Yet the breath of perfumed air, the 
. Leys and unlocked a door. It meant that he was ; effort to control her thoughts. undercurrent of song warned her of its fascination. 
taling them to supper, not at a restaurant, but in a For the pas’ held so much that was ugly, 80 much And then there was a sudden roar, the train jolted 
A private house. Had he a house in Paris ? | that was sad. Yet already she saw vagucly, as with (Continued on next page.) 
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I will give twenty handsome briar pipes for the best vecounts. Mark postcards “Feud.” (See pase 772.) 
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and jumped ; lights flashed on all sides, briliiant and 
blinding. A chorus of nasal voices. The Caluis- Paris 
express came to a standstill. The lovers had reached 
the first. stage of their journey into the Unknown. 

David gave dircctions in his best French to the 

orter who arrived on the scene, and then while the 
Titer searched for their luggage, he waited on the 
vlatform with Mimi's arm linked in his. Of course, she 
fad that uncomfortable yet delightful feeling that 
everyone knew they were bride and bridegroom, and 
that all the world was staring at them. She bravely 
clingtohisarm. After all, it was the day of her life! 

Now and thea a little ripple of laughter escaped her 
Even here on the railway stat ion everything was 
strange and new. There was so much bustle, so much 
excitement, everyone talking at once at the top of their 
voiecs. Blue-bloused men shouting and fghting, even 
dancing in their excitement 5 pretty women in wonderful 
hats, dapper little men looking as if they had been 
turned out of a bandbox. 

“Tm going to like Paris,” she whispered.“ What 
time is it, David? I hope it's early ; I feel as fresh 
as if it were early morning. I don't want to stop 
in the hotel; as soon as weve unpacked we ll go out, 
wont we? . . -_ We'll sco Paris.” 

Before David could reply he felt her hand tighten 
spasmotically on his arm; ho heard the sharp in- 
drawing of her breath. 

He glanced at her. The roses had left her cheeks ; 
she was pale and trembling. 

“ What isit, sweetheart ?” he whispered. 
happened ¢” 

He swung round, staring right and left ; in his eyes 
tho light that only ono man had seen there, Rupert 
Lang, his rival, the man who now lay under the cold 
earth steeping the great slecp. 

But, glancing rount, David could see no man near 
at all. They were mostly congregated round the 
Inggage waggon ; @ lot of people with their backs to 
them, a couple of porters hurrying along. And one 
woman just a fev yards away, her ei eetiereipet 
figure hidden in a long cheap fur cout, a big black hat 
on her head almost hiding her face. 

Ho looked down st Mimi again. “ What is it?” 
And fol'owing the direction of her ecyes, he saw 
that sho was staring at this woman. ‘There was 
fear in her cycs. 

The woman commenced to walk away. Holdin 
Mimi's arm tightly in his, David followed on 
manauvred so that he could sce her face, vague and 
indistinct beneath the heavy veil. The mouth, too, 
was partly hidden by the collar of the fur coat she 
had turned up. As if conscious of being followed, she 
looked in his direction, and he saw a large loose mouth, 


“ What's 


the coarse red lips parted for a moment in a curious 


leer. 

There was something familiar in the woman’s face 
and figure ; she had dark hair, brown probably, queer, 
even shifty eyes, a coarse nose. He was suto he had 
seen her somewhere before, but where he could not 
think. But, Mimi; again he looked at his wife. She 
was hanging buck as if anxious to hide from something 
or someone. 

“That woman,” she whispered, answering the look 
of interrogation in his eyes. ‘ 

He foreed a laugh. ‘“ Why, my dear, a very ordinary, 
common-luoking person. You can't have cver seen 
her Kefore. What did ske do?” 

Mimi was still trembling. ‘She scemed suddenly 
to spring up out of the ground. I was sort of lost in the 
gencral bustle and excitement, then I was conscions 
that she was staring into my face—it seemed as if she 
were laughing at me. And ’’—she put one hand over 
her breast— don't laugh, but suddenly all the past 
seemed to rise up and confront me—long ago when 
I was a little child and mother disappeared ! And 
again that dreadful month in London when you and I 
were parted and mother —mother was in danger.” 

David's face grew suddenly stern. He continues 
to stare after the woman, who was hurrying away with 
a queer shambling walk that somehow seemed familiar 
to David. Quictly she was swallowed up in the crowd. 

“My doar, it's imagination! * he cricd lightly. 
“You've never scen her before? You don’t eno 
who she is?” 

“No,” she murmured; “and yet those eyes— 
I’ve seen them before, they frightened me. She 
knew mc—lI'm sure she knew me!” 

“Nonsense! She is only one of those harpies one 
gees hovering about railway stations and such places— 
a thief or worse.” He laughed. “Sure you've got 
your purse all right? Come along, then, the porter’s 
found our luggage, and he’s dancing a can-can because 
wo won't follow him!” 

And then they found themselves in a whirl of 
people and porters again, and there was all tho excite- 
ment of getting a cab and watchin the luggage stowed 
away, during which the driver anc the porter kept up 
a running fire of conversation, as far as Mimi could 
judge, threatening to kill one another. But at last 
sey found themselves sido by side again, driving off 
with much cracking of whips and swearing at the 
horses. 

Away they went helter-skelter into Paris. Mimi 
watched the scene through the windows, a kaleidoscope 
of light and noise and colour; people and horses and 
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motor-cars seemed {noxtricably mixed together, 80 
different from dear old Tondon, no order or regulation. 
She tried to lose hersclf in its fascination and forget the 
woman she had seen at the railway station. 

Thoy soon reached the Boulogna Hotel, where 
David had written for rooms, and a Frenchman with 
erfect manners welcomed them cffusively. Mimi { elt 
Tike a qucen, everyone was bowing and scraping. It 
seemed ages before they were left alone. 
“Here. we are!” David said. 
wonderful, isn’t ic!” F 

There waa something delightfully shy and boyish 
about him now. But to Mimi he was just a cat 
strong man. Her man, she reminded herself, and the 
intoxicating thought gave her a spasm of joy and a 


spasm of fear. 
She had said -bye to home for ever. And how 
far away scemed the Vicarage at Hallard’s Cross ; and 
the scrvants,who had cried when she left ; and her father, 
the stern, implacable parent who had so little under- 
stood her, yet who had been dearer to her than anyone 
else in the world. 
And her mother ! . 
That ungainly, leering woman's figure at the railway 
station had conjured up for Mimi all that she had found 


“It's 


and lost in the last twenty-four hours in the mecting 
with her mother. a 
a single moment since she had bidden ber good-bye 


Not that she had forgotten her for 


before going to the church. She had ever Leen at the 
back of her thoughts. And now memory pulled 
cruclly at her heart strings. 

What possible connection could there be between the 
strange woman at & French railway station and the 
mother she had lost and found, and now perhaps 
bidden a final farewell to ? 

“What is it, dearcst ?” David was bending 
tenderly over her. She dashed the tears from her cycs, 
and forecd a smile to her lips. 

“Vorgive me for being 80 
David!” 

* No acerets between us,” he laughed ; “ there never 
have been, there never must be.” 

She hid her face on his shoulder. “T was thinking 
of the night mother left home. Father told her to go— 
I remember that. And someone camo to the house, 
a woman. That was why I was so frightened just now 
at tho railway station. That woman——” She put 
her hands up to her forchead, pressing it. “ If only I 
could remember! Why did that woman bring back 
the past—why did she make me think of mother 
with a stab of fear 2” 

She looked into her lover's eyes, then started: 
“David, you thought you knew her, you've seen 
her before!” 

‘A shadow crossed his face, but {t passed away 
quickly.“ Look here,” ho laughed, “any more of 
this, and off you go to bed at once. No supper, 10 
Paris for you to-night, nothing! If my little v. ife's 
going to develop nerves I shall have to take strong 
measures.” He moved towards the door. “ Now, 
then, I’m going to wash and change; it ll take me 
couple of minutes. As youre a woman and a bride 
to hoot, I'll give you ten, then, whether you're ready 
or not I shall dash off, so beware! al 

Ho swung into his dressing-room and closed the 
door. Mimi heard him humming to himself as he 
unpacked. Probably he was quite unaware of ihe fact, 
but he was humming the Wedding March ! 

She hoped the hotel servants did not hear! 

David was merciful and gave her fifteen minutes ; 
even then she had to call him. Of course, tho 
wonderful frock made by the great firm of Crushington 
& Co., had, like the night, a thousand eyes—and just 
as many hooks. 

“ David, come and do me up, there's a darling!” 

David groaned. “Jerusalem ! Is this a puzzle? 
Someone's played a joke on you, Mimi. I'd like to 
find the woman who created this sort of thing.” 

“Tt was a man,” she smiled. 

David pretended to be furiously 
“Crushington, you old silly !”” she laughed. 

‘And then David really frowned. He had # strong 
objection to Crushington. He well know the great 
shop in Regeat Circus, and he knew something about 
the man who guided its destinics, too. He had been a 
friend of Rupert Lang's, he had been present at the 
fight, and there were many ugly stories connected with 
Crushington and _ his workpeople. Crushington and 
his Paris models ! 

David was viciously jamming together hooks and 
eyes. “ Don’t breathe for a moment,” he gasped, 
“or something will burst!” He mo ped his brow. 
“Tt's finished; but, by Jove, Tm glad I'm not a 
lady’s maid!” 

* You'll have to be for the next few weeks,” she 
blushed. 

And the exercise of fastening up her dress could not 
— have been responsible for the colour on David's 
‘aco. 

“Come along!” he cried, turning away hastily. 
“ Paris never gocs to bed or to sleep ; but we want to 
see it before daybreak !” 

They could not be bothered to wait for the lift, so 
hand-in-hand, like two happy children, they ran down 
the staircase into the great hall. 

He stopped to deliver up his keys at the burcau ; 


fovlish—it’s nothing, 


jealous. 


“Why is a new Spring hat like a theatre ticket’? (Turn to page 703) 
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he was conscious of somcono standing a fey f+ 
away talking in very bad French to the inquire «! ph 
At that morent he was too happy to tec : “ ' 
anything save that a night ol laughter and love we 
before them. aeons 
It was Mimi’s voice which roused him and hyo! 
him back to carth. ‘“ David—look—it’s the same 
again. She recognises us—I know it |” oO 
David hurried Mimi through the door out o: 
the pavement, where a cab waited. It wast , 
they should be haunted by a harridan of t' : 
Of course, it was imagination on Miti’s part ar | 
his. . . . Yet what was it about the cre 
that made him think of a dreadful little door Wye 
a brass plate with the name of Madame Frayle one oo 
his flat in 33 Bewlay Street, London ? ee 
He banded Mimi into the cab. 
he shouted to the driver. 
Then,as he took his seat he saw that the wou: 
from the hotel had followed them. Sho was on 
cleaked and heavily veiled. She must have 
standing just behind him when he gave his instruct: 


“Café de Ponst” 


to the driver. As the cab lurched forward he ~:s 
her hail a cab. Mimi saw her, too. 
“ David, sho’s following us!” she cried. “Thus 
woman is following us!” 
* * * * 
Mimi was not mistaken; the woman was feat! ay 


them, but only because they happerct to Vege 
in the direction that moment which sre vish oi i 
take. And the woman was Mrs. Mowle, f/es Sluly 
Fravle. As Madame Frayle her hair had boon css t 
golden, she had been painted and powdere:!; as de 
Mowle gee from the police, she ad tota!l 
her style and the colour of her hair. 

‘As Madawe Frayle in London, the so-callal brows 
specialist, but whose real profession was kept a ter 
secret, sho had done a roaring trate, and + 
best clients had come from Crushingtou’s 
Paris she did not find it so easy to make mo 
besides, sho had to lie low, and ber funds Were Taps 


diminishing. One of her former clients in, baits! a. 4 
woman, sunk nearly as low as she herse!t, had wont 
in touch with her. And from this vom:n i Lite 
Frayle had learnt that Madam: BR’ se wasiy Pais eh 


one of her “hands,” an intended victim wie 
doubt, and if Madame Frayle kept her eyes oper ss 
might run across Crushington. 

So Madame Frayle, heavily cloaled and veil 1. 
had haunted the railway station. If she could 
catch Mr. Crushington at his gaines she might do ay 
successful bit of blackmail, and perhaps aitery ats 
mike use of his victim herself. 

It might be a piece of good lick for her, thousa, shit 
she had come across David Inglis and his yess ors 

She heard the address David gave to the coh ri 
and having nothing better to do, she hat wal 
the hotel, a small place just off tho princival | 


vards, popular with English visitors and other yp, 2 
who liked a quict, secluded piace. 

She had just reached the hotel, and had beenstuliin 
the register of the guests staying there, when Mood 
and David came tripping downstairs Shea het d 


their names, sprawling in hig Lold char 
scareely dry. Turning hack the pages 
what she wanted. In little niggling writing Hct 
fronted her; Mark Crushiegio. 
She chuckled to herscil, and asked the cher. i 48 
were in. 
No, Monsieur had gone out. 
Madame Frayle produced a five-frane piece from Let 
pocket, and, with a subtle sinile, handed it sce: tly te 
the eloquent young Frenchman. 
“ You don't happen to know where Mr. Crushiiucs9 
has gone?” she asked, with a meaning foo! 
The Frenchman shook his head. He coud et 
possibly tell Madame—he know Monsicur Had bere d 
stalls for the Theatre Roche. 
Madame Frayle leered. Without dowht Cristiane 
was up to his little games again, Luck mess © 
coming her way again-—if she could avoid th: | 
Crushington ; and David Inglis, she owed Bows 
grudge, too; and Mimi Hume. 
And as they passed through the hall, Metes 
Frayle, following them. astied herself why Ph 
not make a little bit of money out of the nev bytes 
bride. : ; 
The Theatre Roche she knew was Dut a few send 
away from the Café de Paris. She stopped bre! 
befere it reached the doors of the gay reins ns 
and from the shadows of the café she wateled 1) W 
and Mimi enter. She saw the latter east a frig! 
glanco over her shoulder. And the thick by 
Madame Frayle parted in an evil smile. *. 
could terrify some money out of the yoy 
blushing bride. — 
Madame Frayle ambled along in the firestoo " 
the Theatro Roche, keeping close to the bube. 
taking advantage of the shadows. The awlience 
already emerging from the gaily-lit, hose. vee 
the road, Madame Frayle stood at the exit ie : 
which the well-dressed people passed ; preseu ts * : 
saw Crushington, also Madame Rose, who 
recognised, and leaning on her arm, 2 


(Co:tinued on page 768.) 
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Have You Entered. the Most 
Popular Competition Ever 
Announced in “‘P. W.'’? 


IF NOT, DO SO AT ONCE. 
5100 THERE IS NOTHING T0 + £100 
IN CASH 
PRIZES 1 ane pON Bolum PRIZES! 


Every reader of  P.W."’ is offered 
a pair of the 


FAMOUS SANDOW 
SPRING-GRIP 
DUMB-BELLS FREE 


for 2 week's home tria!, and to all 
who write they will bescnt carria -e 
paid, together with full particuli: 3 
of the competition for 


£100 IN CASH 


A unique o rtunity tered 
of ‘* ye irrespectiv: cy 
or sex, to put money in tear 
pockets, and at the same time to 
secure what is even more valuatle, 
hevause it is possessed by so few, 
viz: 


PERFECT PHY S'- 


DEVELOPMEN TT. The Competition hasbeen framed 
Sr CUhEL BL SCIENTIFIC yo oon suc absolutely fair an siiaple 
Bt > y H lines that every BOY or GIkl., 
EXER CISE YOUNG MAN cr YOUNG WOMAN 
. MAN or WOMAN, the MIDDLE- 
AGED and even the ELDERLY, 
staud an equal chance of winuins 
one of tha numerous money prizes 
offered. There are 10 brain-rackin * 
purvzles cr problems to be sol 3 
can follow the splendid example set by MR. EUGEN no uncertuin gucsses to Le made 
SANDOW, aad commence to secure strength, safeguard Pd win’ (® DEED: Pekbae bane frow 
your health, and become perfectly aad beautifully de- [30,0 five years Of Bye; OD eee 
- cighty years and over, and the 
veloped ia every limb and part of your body by writiog weakest cjually with the strongest, 
to-day for a FREE TRIAL PAIR OF SANDOW’S can erform the easy and simp'e 
SPRING-GRIP DUMB-BELLS. and at the same time Dum “bell ge which wilt 
“ secure prizes ) he winners, an 
enter the £100 PRIZE COMPETITION. ensure a sound constitution, in- 
creas:d strength ond impreved 
health toall, Itis, thorcfore, a Competition in which all who enter cannot fail to Lenciit. Tke 
first thing to do is to write for the Dumb-bells, which will be sent you 


FREE OF ALL COST 


and carriage paid, so that you may use them at home for 7 days without charge. You are not 
bound to enter the Compctition unless you like. Youare not b und to purchase the Dumb-bells. 
Av the end of the 7 days you can return them if you do not desire to keep them, and if you 
decide to purchase you cap make your payments in monthly instalments of zs. 6d. 


THOUSANDS OF ‘“P.W.” READERS 


have a’ready secured the Dumb-bells and entered the Comfetition, and their numbers are being 
daily increased. All over the Country boys and girls and men and women of all axes are 
daily increasing their strength and improving their health by the pleasant and gentle Dumb- 
Lell exercises, and thousands have written to say how greatly they bave bereiited—that they 
never felt fitter or brighter before in their lives. . 

By entering the Competition now you have just as eqnal a chance as if you had leguin 
earlier, because in awardirg the prizes due allowance will be made for your physical condition 
at the date of entry, in comyarison with the beucit and imprevemcut made by you at ihe 
closing date. 

‘the Sandow Spring-Gr'p Dumb-bell is the invention of 


MR. EUGEN SANDOW, 


the greatest health expert in the world, who by scientific exercise develope] the wonderful 
strength and perfect health which are his to-day, and which it is open to every Loy, girl, man, 
fu woman to secure by the use of the Spring-srip Dumb-belis. . . 

Not only are the Dumb-bells sent free and carriage paid, but every pair is accompanied by a 
Bovilet of Exercises specially arranged by Mr. Sandow which shows in detail the way to per: 
form each exercise, together with a Chart, which contains One Mouth's Initiutory Course of 
Excreises, tells how many times each exercise should be done, aud gives most valuable hints on 
low to become strong and healthy. . \ a : 

To obtain a pair of the Dumb-bells for free 7 days’ home trie] aul enter the Competition, it 
is only necessary to fill in and post this Corpon. 


£100 £100 £100 £100 £100 £100 £100 £100 £160 £160 £100 £100 


1) FREE TRIAL AND £100 PRIZE COUPON FOR “P.W.” t 
READERS. __\3 


To SANDOW'S GRIP DUMB-BELL CO. \£ 
(Room 53), Sandow Hall, i 
Bury Street, Londoa, w.c. Date necsscorscossssocssrseisssosse oo WOH 
Gentlemen,—Pleare send by return. for free Trial, one pair’ of your 
Gentiemen’s Spring-6"'P Dumb-bells and fall particulars cf the £100 Free Suitable for are 
Competition,at _. one ore ow oe aoe see ar o oo ~. 12/6 Wendupy arcs. 
Youth's rr ~. 106 l4tols. 
Ladies’ 106 Wupweicds. 


1 

0 

0 

£ 

It is underato d that T may either return the Dilmb-bells at the end of seven days w:thou: any 1 
obligation, or if I decide to keep same I will forward costal order fov 26. td. asthe fretyaymernt, | 
0 

z 

1 

G 


P 
and the ba.ance in monthly payments of 28. 6d. until payment is cor plet de 
BIGNLD .. cv cccecces sete taccvenieeses sine amcor er nite eee ot “ 7 ¢ sees en seme 


ADDRESS ... iy ovstsenaters ne eine CORTSY 38 ws es 
P.W.4501 Pes cre eee hme be VEGQUET ES 


COmhOoOem COMMS 


£100 £100 £100 £160 £106 £100 £100 £100 £100 £100 L160 #1 
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girl seldom seen in Paris--Maisie Rickards. Thes John Jarvis, who might go farther, and prove that coal-cellar, one of the separate cellars to the ho ” tas 
entered # taxfcab, all three of them. Madam: | the Mrs. Mowle, wanted for child-murder at Crickle- out in floors. ae ul 
¥ravle did likewise and foliowed. wood—a hanging job, that !—was one and the same as A sack lay close to the door, but something tuniin 


about its shape, 


Directly Crushington’s cab stopped she alighted. | Madame Frayle, now living obscurely in Paris, having 
and a head 


and making a menta! note of the house he had entered, already once suddenly changed her name and address. 
she walked very slowly towards it, chuckling to She pushed to the door, and it hasped. She fumbled 
herself. But perhaps if she had known that Jarvis | about tho wall for a moment in quest of the clectric 
was also in Paris, and that it was a case of the buntress | light switch, but she could not find it. 
being hunted, she would not have felt so confident or ‘Three of ’em had gone into the building! But onl 
zo pleased with herself. one had come out, hurrying away as if old Nic 
“You didn’t sce me, Mr. Crushington, oh, no! | had been on her hecls! She had tried to read the 
Tut 1 saw you—up to the old games still—eh! | names on the little plates be!ow the bell-pushes beside 
Lucky I'd a cab-fare on me, or I should have lost you. | the street door, but none of the names bore any 
Well, I can do with a bit just now. And you | resemblance to * Crushington.”” They were all French. 
daren’t give me awsy—oh, dear, no! Same old game, Krom which floor had that faint scream come, 
Mark! Only you've got two with you to-night. | and why had they not roused the other inhabitants 
Lut seme of us grow wickeder as we grow older— | of this building let out in floors ? 
you men!” Madame Frayle was standing still. Not a sound! 
Creme-de-menthe was her drink in Bewlay Strect | She shivered. She had done some gruesonic, awful 
days; here in Paris it was absinthe. work herself in the years gone by, work in a back- 
Someone was coming along the quiet, narrow. purely i 


arden on moonless and starless nights, in a basement 
residential street, and she moved on with rather a slip- | cellar, but her nerves were not what they onco 
shod sound. 


were. 

She let the min overtake her and go ahead, then “Oh, ’Eavins—what’s tha-at?” 
she turned bac’, and again stopped at the door, to peer Sho shook like a jelly. Something had brushed 
at the names below tho bell-pushes. against her; then it miouwed. Only a cat! But its 

“T dont want to make myself conspicuous, just | weird, plaintive miouw addcd an ceriness to it all. Then 
now!” she muttered. ‘ If I was only certain which | Madame Frayle caught sight of its cyes, looking up at 
one to push ? her like small green lamps. 

Heavens !—that was a woman screaming ‘some- “T can’t go on with this!” she shivered. 
where. There it goes again!” But it was imagination, this time, the baby’s face 

Drink, whilst it seemed to sharpen her cunning, | that seemed to be peering at her out from the darkness. 
was beginning to affect Madame Frayle’s nerves. ““\Vorse than a haunted house !”” 

But though faint, it was not her imagination. Another face, a woman's—Betty Hume's! Jmagina- 

A woman had screamed. tion again ! 

After that a silence. “shall start gibbering in a minute! ial 

““What’s happening ? What's ha pened 2?” And, indeed, her teeth were chattering loudly. Then 

The words mele huskily from Tadame Frayle’s | she crushed under a scream. Still imagination, the 
ps as she waited during the ensuing silence, straining | strong band that seemed to have grip; er shoulder. 
her cars, her full body hunched up with tension, one She staggered forward as if it were real, and she seeking 
of her shoulders pressed to the wall of the building that 


eee + ft Ld oer actin kel 
cast its shadow over her. 7 . nd this hand. ofher ims ination belonged to John 

Again, silenco still prevailing, sho was. asking | wis, “who had left his father's farm econo 
Laer aig after @ furtive glance. beck Over her | as a young man to join the London Police, who had 
shoulder. oe old garg Mark Crushington ? |: lodded at French and German in his spare moments, 
me Snag Oe” bs-abis ‘to syueeze a lot of money out of Led fallen in love with Maisie Rickards, once a tea-shop 
¥Sariot coisa.” girl, now of the great Crushington’s costume depart- 

Another furtive glance back. Drink had affected | ment, and in Paris on 2 visit with Madame Rose— 
her nerves; she was a wanted woman, and at that | John Jarvis, on whom Madame Frayle had sworn to 
moment Detective John Jarvis and Inspector Colville, | be revenged if ever the chance came her way. 
both of Scotland Yard, were on the night Channel She had lost her bearings in the darkness, and under 
boat bound for Paris in consequence of a communica- her sudden panic. She just wanted to get from this 
tion received at Scotland Yard from Monsieur | silent house, with its phantom faces an hands, and 
Lepinasse, of the Paris Police; but Madame Frayle, | its darkness only broken by the green glow-lamps of a 
late Beauty Specialist of Bewlay Street, formerly— | cat's eyes! 
many years back—Mrs. Mowle, baby-farmer of She stumbled forward a few paces, almost fell, 
Cricklewood, did not know this last fact, and the | reached cut to save herself, and touched a door. 
fascination of mystery and the possibility of blackmail But not the door by which she had entered, and 
--and she wanted money badly now—kept her rooted | had has behind her. 
to the spot. It yielded to her touch, failing to furnish her with 

‘Then, after some time a sound reached her. It might | the support she required to save herself from fall. 
havo been someone trying to open the street-door with She went down plump. Her head struck something. 
a badly-shaking hand. Madamo Frayle backed | She was stunned before she could voico a tcrror- 
slowly, creepingly, silently. scream. 

The door opened. A woman slip ‘out. Then she began to roll, and bump, and slither down- 

“Not Mark Crushington!” was Madame Frayle’s | stairs. 
swift thought. “But mixed up with them two ‘The sounds were audible, but it roused no one in the 
sereams-—one of the two women who went in with | house of silence. When at last the stillness was broken 
Crashington—and in a mighty state of terror!” it was by the miouw of a cat. 

She was fashionably-dressed, this woman. Her Madaine Frayle recovered consciousness, and began 
knecs went weak under her, and she all but fell as she | to moan with fright and pain. She was still in 
turned away from Madame Frayle’s direction, and fled | darkness. She jurched up to her feet. 
as if a hundred demons had been upon her heels. She 
had not even paused to pull the door to behind her. 

“Ravins, but I must get to the bottom of this!” 

Madame Frayle was creeping towards the door. 

“Open!” she whispered, trying it. ‘ Thought I 
never heard it go to!” 

She slipped in. 

Mark Crushington, when he had entered with Maisie 
Rickards and Madame Rose, had switched on the 
electric light in the passage, but it was out now. 

Madame Frayle hesitated. But if one of them 
police came along, and found tho door open, he would 

0 poking his nose in, and she was giving all police, 
Trench as well as English, a wide berth just now, 
though she did not know that John Jarvis, of Scotland 
Yard, was on his way to Paris, and at that moment 
on the deck of the Channel steamer, was staring up Someone on the far side of one of the doors with 
at the stars—honest, sentimental John !—not thinking latches was beating it feebly. Ono could almost 
for the moment of Madame Frayle, but of Maisie, the | picture the limp, nearly lifeless hand dealing the weak 
giel of his heart, whom once he told that if he were | blows. 


It was Maisio 


Scotland Yard! 


specifics ! 


have a chance! 
away from her 
nature seemed 
face. 


. Pee 


to and returned 


she had_ been 


Madame Rose. 


deserted. Then 


Madame Frayle 

‘* Good 'Eavins, where am 1?” 

Then her foot struck something that rattled. Sho 
stooped. Heavens be praised—a match-box! 

The matches were French and consequenily bad. 
Her coarse hands were shaking so that match after- 
match broke without taking fire. But at last one 
spluttered into flame. A cold draught was blowing 
from somewhere. She was still dizzy and sick from 
her fall. Her cyes were blinking as she endeavoured 
to take stock of surroundings. There were several 
doors with numbers on them, not fitted with keys and 
handles, but simple latches. 

And then, as the match burnt down to her shaking 
finger tips, she saw an electric light switch. She 
switched on the light. The next moment the match- 
box clattered to the stone-paved floor. 


forced the flas' 
desperately. 


blank. 


But the next 


Out of the 


instinctively in 


called on to choose between her and duty, it would be “Ravins!’? quivered Madame Frayle's loose lips. 
her every time, whom he uoped to take in his strong Sheer terror and panic and physical pain and 


arms on the morrow ! dazedness had dominated her since her recovery from 
John Jarvis, whom Madame Frayle had looked upon | her stunning fall. But now she recalled those two 
once as a arcat, healthy, strapping fellow, but o fool, | faint screams and the lon silence preceding the escape 
though—not yet too old for a violent fancy—she had | from the house of the fashionably-dressed woman who 
tried to make unwholesome love to him. Jobn Jarvis, | sped away as if old Nick himself had been in pursuit; 
drat and rat him ! who had proved himself no fool, after | recalled Mark Crushington and her own sore need of 
all! John Jarvis, who had ferreted round when | money. 
engaged on the Lily Grove poisoning case and had Her teeth chattercd, but she must get to the bottom 
unearthed proof of the unspeakable crime—the | of this now. The electric light, though of low candle- 
siaughter of unborn innocence—for which she, lately | power, helped to steady her nerves. 
Madam Frayle and years back Mrs. Mowle, trafficker The feeble beating again. Madame Frayle crossed 
In little lives and women’s frailty, was wanted ! to one of the doors ad unlatched it. Within was a 


Then a light 


I will give ten puirs of scissors for the best answers. Mark postcards “Ticket.” 


Madame Frayle, her gross body blocking owt ; 
of the light, dropped to one ‘kein Ts teath chat 
very loudly. More light penetrated into the « 
anc played on a girl’s grey face, her abundance of bs ; 
hair loose. Her eyes were half-open. ‘There ns. ; 
feeble beating movement of her outstretched Hvsl 
as if she were again trying to knock. ~~? 


Madame Frayle’s tceth ceased their chatter 
sound. That hated name—John Jarvis! ‘The m 
had taken an unwholesome fancy to, but had t! 
a fool, whereas, for all his simple manner and cous: 
appearance, he had been one too many for her! tit 
for whom, she might still have been yrosjeri ‘ 
London as a vendor of quack nostrums aud yotica 


recalled those two faint screams! Or had she awals) 
to the fact that s 
in an attempt to escape the trap? Had they fee 
‘her dead, and thrust her away in the cellar ine ~. | 
Possibly waiting an opportunity to remove the body 
—cast it into the Seine ? 
But only three ee could have anssered thes 
questions. The gir 
Jarvis—Scotland Yard,” Mark Crushington, ad 


sounds. She let the propped-up girl slip to Gs 
strewn floor, and staggered to her fect. 
Someone coming down the stairs. 


and from it protruded a human oy 


ah 


‘ 


Rickards—the girl John Jarvis |. | 


better than life, of whom he was thinking at this ..; 
moment, hungry to take her in bis arnis as he wats} 
the stars from the deck of the cross-Channel steas..: 
“John! John!” oe 
Her lips moved as well as her feeble hand. 
““Sakes alive!” shivered out Madame Frist 
“ John—John—John Jarvis! John—John Jeri, 


” 


Was this John Jarvis’ girl? His best girl 
“What a bit of luck!” ° 
She had sworn revenge on him, if ever she -}.-!1 


All the woman's terror had 1: 
now. All the evil of ber depress. t 
to find expression on ber !5." 4 


How had this girl come down to this ii? 
Crushington must have been at his old co 
much the same games as Madame Frayle renin 
him having played, years back, when she was M1. 


Mowle; baby-farmer of Cricklewood, and the 
Mark Crushington, of Crushington’s, Regent's Cu 
was obscure Mark Kedlington, and had not yer sow 


from America with capital, Ame ca 


methods of business, and another name ! 
Had she been drugged, and the man and the weana 
concerned in the game Eig een into the bled t!: 


overdosed ? Madame I'ayle 4 


‘ 
t 
ol 
he had been trapped, and been ieee 
{ 


whose moving lips shaped * “cha 


Madame Fravle was fumbling in her shabby. 1.cuet 
voluminous skirt. Out came @ flask, She ried 
Maisic’s head, and put it to her lips. 

Was this John Jarvis’ best girl ? 

Maisic’s eyes opened wider. 

“Who are you? How did you get bere? 
whispered Madame Frayle. 

The only reply was a blank stare. 

Still the building remained  sitcnt, and sev 


a” 


the miouw of a cat, and a ! 


black creature crept quictly into the cellar-Ii 
“What's your name? How did you get he 
But Maisie Rickards’ answer was only a bleak oo 


bad contrived to raise her. + 


the sack, and pillow her head on her kace, Ae © 
E between her lips. Then she shoo’. ist 


* Rouse yourself, can't you?” 
But, though her eyes were open, and seemed to -°% 
there was no answer. Her mind seemed to be « \ 


“Rouse yourself, can’t you ” 


moment Madame Frayle cat at fet 


cellar into tho passage. Then 8 


switched out the light ! ; 
She didn't want to be called on for exp 3 

just now, who she was. what she wa3 ; 

Madame Fray 

But she was caught like a rat ina trap. 


Je was badly wanted in Enziuel" 


the darkness of ber own Get) * ial 


her shoulders touched a wall. 
Slow, creeping, cautious footsteps. 
Pm done—caught |” was her desperate tho 
Slow, cautious, creeping footstens. 


flared. Not the electric fight. U9 


of those little patent fire-boxes. 
It lit up a big-bodied man. 
Mark Crushington ! 


(fo be Continued.) 


First Doctor: “So the operation was jeu 
the nick of time ?”" wade 
Second Doctor: ‘ Yes. In enother seek 
patient would have recovered without it. 


(See page 772.) 
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A human Hair Discovery of immense import- 
ance to the grey and white-headed has recently 
been made at & famous Kentish Hydro. 

‘The discovery, Which, like so man important 
scientific advances, Was made quite by accident, 
‘s that of an absolutely successful system of 
vestoring Grey or White Hair to its original 
natural colour by re-colouring it in Nature’s 
own way from its roots upwards to its tips. 


bifferent from Artificial Methods 


of Staining the Hair 


No lady or gentleman troubled with grey, 
or «reying, hair need kave the slightest 
jesitation about banishing these unwanted 
ciens of premature age by means of this great 
Uscovery, which is fully described in an iter- 
esting free book that will be sent to every 
‘eater who applies for it to the address given 
at the end of this announcement. 

For “ Vilixir ’—as this great discovery has 
Leon called—differs entirely from all artificial 
methods of painting the hair by means of 
sti ky, disagreeable and even dangerous stains 
and pisments. 

Ac. ong solution stains the hair from 
tle tips downwards. You paint it on the outside 
ef your hair as you would apply colour with 
a brush. But if the operation is not renewed 
every day the disagreeable fact that your hair 
is artificially coloured will be revealed to all 
and sundry by a tell-tale line of white or grey 
at the base of each hair. With “ Vilixir” 
however, there is no fear of this. 

This newly discovered remedy restores the 
hair's lost colour through the roots first of all, 
and thence upwards throughout the entire 
loneth of the hair—the very way, in fact, that 
hair is coloured by Nature. (See illustration). 

“Vilixir” is thus quite different from artiti- 
cal stains and colouring solutions, as the free 
ook you are invited to write for to-day fully 
explains. “ Vilixir” has no bue of its own. 
“Vilixir? is a clear, colourless liquid as trans- 
yarent almost as water. Yet this new 
pr-paration possesses the wonderful power of 
restoring to grey, white, or faded hair the 
precise colour and shade it formerly possessed. 

It matters not what that colour was. 

Apply “ Vilixir,” and back will stream the 
colour to your hair in the exact shade and 
depth of hue it formerly possessed. 

_ So wonderful a fact as this must have an 
interesting scientific explanation. And, sure 
enough, the opinion now put forward by those 
who have been carefully investigating the 
nature and action of this accidentally dis- 
covered “ Vilixir” preparation is a very in- 
teresting one. 

_ It appears that the colour possessed by hair 
18 supp ied to it by certain minute pigment- 
cells congregated around the roots of each 
intending hair-growth. These cells gather 
together the pigment and send it up like a 
fountain right through the stem of the hair 
up to its very top. ‘ 

But these, like most other things in Nature, 
a get “run down,” and require a 
onic, 

If that tonic is not given them they cease 
work altogether ; the colour-supply is cut off; 
tha colour fountains cease to play; the hair 
white its colour and becomes faded, grey oF 


The amazing results that follow the use of 


OUR 


“Vilixir” in such cases are due to the fact 
that this preparation is just such a tonic as 
the tired pigment-cells require. 


The Sleeping Colour Awakens! 

-_ Vilixir” stirs and stimulates the dormant 

igment-cells into new activity and life, and as 
its tonic influence manifests itself more and 
more, so does Greyness, Fadedness, and Hair- 
Discoloration vanish from the head, and its 
original colour returns. 

“ Original Colour ”—mark this phrase. 

“ Vilixir” will not turn your hair any colour 
you like. In this it differs from artificial 
colouring preparations. By acting on the 
hair-roots “ Vilixir” only restores your hair to 


its former hue and shade, and to no other hue 
or shade whatsoever. 


A Natural Tonic Action. 


The action of “ Vilixir,” therefore, is per- 
fectly natural, and the colour it restores to the 
hair is just the same. 

The thousands of appreciative letters reccived 
at our offices (of which the followiny are 
typical specimens) prove what “ Vilixir’’ has 
done for those who have tried it. 


More Than Pleased. 
Breconshire, March 11, 1911. 

“Tam pleased to inform you that the bottle of 

Jilixir received from you some time ago has dono 

what you claimed for it, and I am now moro than 
pleased that you persuaded me to give cA a trial.” 

Yr. 


Wrought a Wonderful Change. 
Dublin, March 21, 1911. 
“TJ must say the Vilixir had wrought a wonderful 
change in my hair, and, as far as Iam judge, is all 
you claim for it.” r—— 


Brown Where It Was Grey. 
New Milton, March 23, 1911. 
“Many of my friends say how nice my hair looks, 
it’s quite brown where it was groy. Also it’s so soft 
and silky, whereas it used to be dry me harsh.” 


3. = 


HAIR! 


1s IT GREY, WHITE, OR FADING? 
ORIGINAL COLOUR RESTORED OR MONEY REFUNDED. 


Es 
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Satisfied in Every Way. 
Scotland, March 22, 1911. 

“Will you kindly send me as soon as possible, 
another bottle of your wonderful Vilixir, which has 
satisfied me in every way. 

These letters are convincing enough, are 
they not? Especially when they number their 
thousands. Why not try it yourself, and 
improve your hair in the same way ? 

“Vilixir” restores the lost colour to tlic 
hair in practically every case when properly 
followed, and takes from five to fifteen years 
from off your apparent age. 

So no one now need resign himself or herself 
to the appearance of premature age that grey, 
white, or faded hair displays to the whole world. 

To apply “ Vilixir” takes only two or three 
minutes a day for two or three weeks, by 
which time the colour will be restored. . 
It is not essential to pay a personal visit, sis 
arrangements have been made to advise fully 
through the post. If, therefore, there is au \- 
thing in connection with the loss of colour of 
your hair which you would like to know abou, 
write stating what it is, and the matter will be 
carefully considered and your questions 
answered by post. 

Thus, you can easily restore your hair to its 
original natural colour in your own home, and 
in vour own time, by applying for the treatment 
to be sent you by post as thousands have 
already done to their satisfaction. 

Further, you are here given the following 
guarantee :— 

If after giving the “ Vilixir” treatment 
a thorough trial and carefully following 
out the directions, the ‘ Viltxir’’ does riot 
restore the colour to your head, your 
fee will be returned without a penny 
deduction. 


Write for This Free Book To-day. 

A most interesting illustrated book has 
recently been published describing the 
“Vilixir” discovery in detail, and contamiag 
a great deal of additional information must 
useful to anyone troubled with white, grey, 


liss ——— 


A copy of this book will be sent you free of 
charge on receipt of your name and address. 
It tells you all about grey and white hair, and 
how to restore it to its natural colour by the 


“COUPON. 


| 
| 
- To the Sccretary, The Vilixir Cc., Ltd., | 
211 Brorntway House, Bromicy, Kent. ; 
| Sir,--I would like to read how the hair may { 
: be restored to its original colour without nse of i 
i artificial stains. Please send me book cf the | 
i Vilixir” discovery. I enclose 1d. stamp for } 

its postage to \ 
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DAINTY DISHES. 
Shortbread. 
Take half a pound of flour, 
und of butter, three ounces of caster sugar. 
Keaend well together, roll out, cut into shapes and 
place in a shallow tin. Bake slowly. 


————— 


a quarter of a 


Poached Eggs 2nd Fried Onions. 

Take three or four Spanish onions, slice them, 
and fry in dripping till a nice golden colour. 
Have ready some squares of buttered toast, 
lay the onion on them, and sprinkle with pepper 
and salt. Poach some eggs and lay one on each 
square of toast. 


Dainty Gooseberry Pudding. 

Stew one pound of gooscLerries gently, and 
then beat toa pulp; itshould then measure one pint. 
Add to it four ounces of breadcrumbs, four ounces of 
white sugar, one ounce of butter. and lastly one 
beaten egg. Pour into a greased picdish, and bake 
for half-an-hour. Scatter sugar over, and serve. 


Fish Cooked in Paper 

Is most delicate. Take some thin white 
paper, rub it over with melted butter or oil, lay the 
fish in, and just fold the edges together. Bake in 
a moderate oven. Serve in the paper, and hand 
round sliced lemon with it. This is far more tasty 
than frying, and is less trouble. 


Sait Pork for Breakfast. 

Cut the slices overnight and soak them till 
morning in milk ; it must be perfectly fresh, diluted 
with water. Afterwards rinse in clear cold water, 
end fry in the usual way. (Reply to ANXIOUS 
Cook.) 


Nettle Beer 

Is excellent for those troubled with affections 
of the skin. After picking the stalks away from 
the nettles, boil the fenves with about half a pound 
of brown sugar and half an ounce of ginger to every 
gallon of liquor. When nearly cold ferment with 
yeast, and bottle at once. (Reply to OCEANIC.) 


Onion Toast 

Makes a good supper relish. Take half a dozen 
young onions, boil them, changing the water twice 
so that they may not be too strong. When cooked, 
drain and chop finely. Place the onions in a basin, 
with half an ounce of butter, a quarter of a teaspoon- 
ful of pepper, and some salt. Stir all together, 
place the basin in a saucepan of boiling water until 
the contents become hot. Have ready some slices 
of buttered toast. On the centre of each place a 
slice of hard-boiled egg, cover with onions, and 
serve at once. 


A Stewed Joint of Beef 

Makes a nice change when served hot, and is 
excellent cold, especially for sandwiches. Get 
three pounds of rump of beef and cut away the 
skin and fat. Put this into a stewpan with one 
quart of broth or water, and let it boil up. Season 
with salt and pepper, a bayloaf, some whole all- 
spicc, and an onion stuck with cloves. Let this 
simmer gently for two hours and a half, then shred 
half the peel of a lomon finely and add to the gravy. 
Take up the meat, and place it where it will keop 
warm. Thicken and colour the gravy, flavour with 
hot sauce and lemon-juice, and pour over the meat. 


UNAPPRECIATED GIFTS. 


Some of Naturo’s greatest gifts are not appre- 
ciated as they should be. They are too cheap to 
meet with the esteem they richly deserve. any 
people do not value fresh air, simply because it is 
not expensive. If by some means the finest 
Scotch beef were suddenly offered to the public 
at 3d. per lb. what a rush there would be to 
secure a share. Beef is thought by many to be 
the most nutritious substance that money can 
buy. In olden days, before dietetics were taken 
up seriously by men_ of science, certain 
modern discoveries would have been ridiculed. 
Even a few a ago had anyoue but a 
recognised authority been bold enough to 
compare Currants with lean beef, few would 
have given the subject the consideration it 
merits, Now, however, analysts have proved 
their actual worth, and we know ti.cre is 
nothing in food value to comparo with Currants. 
Currants are full of nutriment of the finest 
kind, viz, grape sugar. They are concentrated 
food consisting of 90 per cent. soluble matter, 
and over 80 per cent. pure nutriment. 


Every reader who sends anything acceptable for this page will receive @ handsome pair of scissors. 


WHY VEILS BREED GERW 
Doctors have just discovered that it is dangerous 


to wear veils. 


the 


Another danger lies in the fact that veils prevent 
the escape of the carbonic acid gas an other 


poisono’ 


—E 


to 


In the first place, a veil covers the nose and 
mouth, and is kept constantly moist and warm by 
the exhaled breath. 
with the waste products of the 
waste products are the very best form of food for 
consumption, catarth, 
diphtheria, bronchitis, and pneumonia. 

Moreover, not only 
with food, but they are also kept warm by the heat 
of the breath. 
collect on the veil but multiply also. 

When the veil is taken off it dries ; and the next 
time it is put on, a 
svatem and begin growing 10 the nose, 
throat, and lungs. 


envelop 
can be 


germs of 


us produc 


depth of the box, 
should next be sewn to the upper edges of the 
box. (C). 

For the top—the cushion—stuff a bag made of 


flannel the size of the lid with bran. 
tab of ribbon (D) to the underside of the lid to 
raise it with, and then fasten the lid to the box by 
the back. Sew a narrow strip of 
muslin (E) round the lid to form a frill, and the 
ornament is complete. , 


sewing along 


THIS WEEK’S SPECIAL HINT. 


Keep odd pieces of material for mend- 
ing purposes in labelled suvele pet The 
es will make a neat file and 
fastened together by an elastic 
band. You will then be able to find any 
particular oddment of cloth 
require without any trouble or 


ts contained in the exhaled breath. 
This naturally results in an unhealthy state of 

the blood which leads to He een vitality ; for 

the blood cannot be pure if t 8 h 

the blood purifiers of the body, are denied their full 

due of oxygen and have to be content with bad air. 
If you must wear a veil, wear a washable one— 

and cleanse it with carbolic soap every ay: 


—_ — 
FOR THE DRESSING TABLE. . 
A vSsEFUL and pretty ornament for the dressing- 
table is the pincushion and odds and ends box 
combined. ; . 
Procure a small cigar-box, and take it entirel 
pieces. This is done by 
along the joints until the nails are loosened, when 
they can be withdrawn by means of a pair of pincers. 
Next, cover each picce of the box with flannel A, 


FOR STARCHING CURTAINS. 

Waren makin 
tablespoonful o' 
to the mixing. 


B starch for lace curtains add a 


GERMS. 


Now, the breath is laden 
body, and these 


influenza, 


are these germs provided 


o that these germs not only 


the germs aro breathed into the 
i mouth, 


e lungs, which are 


assing & table-knite 


and when 
every piece 
is covered 
, révonstruct 
Myr, the box by 
sewing all 
tho joints 
together 
(B). 
A little 
strip of 
muslin, the 
and gathered to form a frill, 


Sew a little 


Por Oddments. 


ou may 
uss. 


common flour (not self-raising) 
This will keep the curtains stiff, 


so that the dust may be easily shaken out of them, 
and they will not require washing so frequently.— 
(Prize won by Mrs. A. WaTKIss, 6 Chatworth Road, 


Worllang 


.) 


A 
PAPER PATTERN 


of this Dainty 


NIGHTDRESS 


GIVEN AWAY 

with 
HOME NOTES 

(Dated May 4th, 1911). 


Price One Penny. 


After Baking a Cake 


turning out. - 
To Polish Patent Leather, 


three parts of sweet oil. 
When Seasoning Soup, 


in‘after it has boiled up. 
To Preserve Gum Arabic 


ash and paraffin. 
purpose, and plenty of * elbow grease.” 
Carpets 


where there is much wear. 
this way causes the carpet to wear c\ enly. 


solution of gum arabic. rive 
substance to the material without making it hors), 


WEEK ENDING 
__ May 4, 1911. 


HOME HINTS. _ 


Tar Stains 
Should be well rubbed with oil befove y .°:: 


Leave it in the tin for five minute; |. ; 
Use a mixture of one part of turpenth. 
Use whole pepper and spices, puttin: :: 


1in 


Add a few drops of oil of cloves to it «:.1 it 


will keop perfectly sweet. 
Iron Pillowslips Lengthwise 


Instead of crosswise if you wish to ii 19 


wrinkles out instead of in. 
When Hashing Cold Meat 


Add a little chopped parsley. It will tujeors 
both the taste and appearance. 
Select Lamp Wicks 

Which are soft and looscly woven, they .'l 


burn far better than the others. 
Dry Your Duster 


Before polishing your furniture, and ys vil 


then have no smears left behind. 
Rice and other Milk Puddings 


Must cook very slowly to be gocd. [1 i 


in this way that the starch grains have u te 
swell and thicken the milk thoroughly. 


Imitation Frosted Glass, 


However dirty, may be cleaned wit fy cut 


Use a coarse clot ter tu 


Should be turned round every six fo!'s 
Constant turpis. ia 


ice 
Dislike the smell of paraffin, therefore Ta ‘ss 


you to soak some newspaper in paraftin an! ple 
it down their holes. 


(Reply to BOTHERED.) 
Orange Plavouring 
Ts delicious for puddings and custards, * «9 


the peel of oranges, preferably of Tangerincs, iy 
it in the oven, and then store in tins for use. 
To Stiffen a Net or Lace Blouse 


Do not use starch, but instead a very weak 
This will give a littl 


as is the case with starch. 
Warming Boots 

So often spoils them. The heat is most 
injurious to the leather, and causes it to ci. 
Leather which has becn heated needs an application 
of grease to prevent its being ruined, 

Lavender Water. 

Procure an ounce of the very best oil of 
English lavender. Puta teaspoonful into about ier 
ounces of rectified spirits of wine, and you hase 
a delicious toilet water. (Reply to Mircuam.} 

A Dirty Coffee Pot 

Will spoil the best coffee, and for this revson T 
do not like a metal pot. Fireproof china of Enulin 
make is quite inexpensive nowadays, and so cry 
to keep clean that they are greatly to be paclenied 
to tin. 

Your White Straw Hat ; 

Can probably be cleaned with mixtiie of 
lemon-juice and sulphur (the juice of a small !s:non 
and a teaspoonful of sulphur). If, however. the 
straw is very much sunburnt, buy one of the many 
straw varnishes advertised and make it som ¢ het 
colour. 
hee 

FREE TOILET SOAP. 
The proprietors of the well-known at ‘ 
toilet preparations are giving away for a lime 
period tablets of Oatine tvilet soap absolute} 
free. They are doing this to introduce am 
popularise this well-known toilet soap, “ula 
possesses many special qualities. ail 
Oatine Soap is manufactured from the pies 
materials, and contains no alkaline prop!’ | 


Besides the tablet of Oatine toilet soap, the Oa » 
Company send a dainty toilet outfit conte: 26 
samples of seven of the other Oatine prepa! or 
which will be found most useful. Readers ee 
Sin stamps ($d. stamps preferred) to the yin 


28 


Company, 189 D, Oatine Buildings, Boro’. \s ol 
8.E., to pay the cost of postage and packii-. 
receive these articles by return of post. 
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Delightful Foot - Comfort! 


The real superiority of Wood-Milne 

Rubber Heels is apparent most quickly 

of all in a new and astonishing sense 
of foot-comfort. 

If you finish your day footsore and ‘done-up,’ 


a pair of ‘Wood Milne’ Rubber Heels, 
properly fixed, will prove a_ revelation. 


Wood Milne 
Rubber Heels 


Wood-Milne Durability an:t Economy are equally sure 
prising—but that Wood-Milne Comfort—Ah! 


See the name ‘Wood- Milne, that’s essential. 


All Bootmakers can supply you with Wood-Milne’ 
Rubber Heels in Jet-Black, Brown, or Grey Rubber. 


ay” WHY PAY SHOP PRICES ? “GC 


BEDSTEADS! 


Newest patterns in Metal and Wood of every description. 
Seddi g, Wire Mattrceses, Cots, Chair Beda,etc. burni- 
ure—Bedroom and General. All geods sent disvct from 
tactery to home, suving midd‘eproft. Hend postcard to day 
or Mustrated Price Lists (post free). Tallow discount 
ore sh,or supplygoods payable in month'y instalments, 
or inany way that will suit you. Established 22 year’. 


CHARLES RILEY ere tn MOOR &T., 
BIRMINGHAM. 
Please mention Pearson's Weekly when writirg {u.s=is. 


* LAITOVA ” 
LEMON CHEESE, 


“the new food dainty with 
the more-ish flavour.” 


“Taitova”’ is “just the thing” for your 
boys and girls. It is o new f dainty, as 
nutritious as it is pleasing, es wholesome as 
it is tasty. The children will enjoy it on 
bread for breakfast—cheaper than butter and 
far more enjoyable; they will enjoy it at tea- 
time. It is impcesible to exaggerate its 
nutritive value to children, to whom it can 
frecly be giyen in a variety of ways always 
acceptable to them. 

Aud, mothers nnd fatbers, you would enjcy 
it too! Remember, “ Laitova ” Lemon 
Cheese is a nutritive, wholesome, dainty food 
—ideal for your children and for yourself, 

Get a trial jar from your Grocer—he can 
supply it in large ja's al 64d., and in smaller 
jars at 2d. and 3id., etc. 


SPECIAL SAMPLE OFFER, 
——CARRIAGE PAID.—— 


Those experiencing any diMenlty in obtaining 
“ Lsitova? Lemon Cheese should send name and 
cddress of Grocer and 1s. P.O. or stamps to the 
jranafacturers and they will receive two large jars of 
* Laitova ’—the new Food Dainty, and a pint packet 
of delicious Kkovah Jelly, carrizege paid. 


SUTCLIFFE & BINGHAM Ltd. 
23, Cornbrook, MANCHESTER. q@ 


HOVIS “es 


Ww yy 


Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement, 


EE 


35/- 


DELIVERED 
to all approved 
orders for 5i- 
with Order. 
Balance pay: 
able by Siz 
Monthly Pay- 
ments of 5/- 


* BREAD 


The Lancet says: “Its food value is double that of bread 
made from ordinary Wheat flour.” 
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WHEREVER YOU 
LIVE, OUR KEEN 
PRICES AND EASY 
TERMS ARE FOR 


oe YOU-wa 


THE GRAVES 
‘LUDGATE’ Suit 


is absolutely the last word 
in popular-priced Tailoring 
Perfection. This Gentle- 
manly good wearing Suit ie 
distinguished by all the 
points which denote success- 
ful and satisfactory tailoring. 


: Je ie cleverly cut, carefully 
: tailored, and trimmed and 


finished in perfect taste, ia 
strict accordance with tke 
prevailing fashion. 


THE MATERIALS we are mak. 
—————_ ing up this 
season include the most fashion- 
able desitns in Tweeds, Chev- 
fots, Hard-wearing Yorkshire 
Buitings, Worsted Serges, 
Plain Black and Blue Vicunas, 
and other popular fabrics of 
warranted reliability. 


FREE FOR POST CARD. 


Simply send your name and ad- 
dress and ask for Patterns. We 
will immediately forward a splen- 
did Full Range of Cloth Samples 
cut from the cloth lengths now 
being made up, including all tne 
most favoured colourings and 

ades in the most stylish and 
gentlemanly designs. All the 
most tasteful and attractive pat- 
terns are now in stock. 


Our sim. 
OUR GUARANTEE °°) ica 


Solf-measure Form is included 
with the Patterns, and we accept 
fall responsibility for making your 
Suit Inevery way to your entire 
satisfaction. If you are in any 
way disappointed with the work 
whea examined and tried on io 
your own home, you are under no 
obligation whatever to carry the 
transaction any further, and we 
shall instantly retura the whole 
ef your money without discussion. 


EVERY GENTLEMAN ~'e . - 


apprecia- 
tes Stytieh, Correct Tailoring 
at Economical Prices should 
send a Postcard at once for our 
New Selection of Suiting Pat- 
terns at 35/- & 42). Delivered 
for small payment with order and 
Easy Monthly Payments. if you 
are entirely satisfied with the 
material, fit, and tailoring, whea 
tried on at home. 


Bay if Light or Dark Pat- 
terns are preferred. 


— SS 


IMPORTANT. Any of the Cata- 
— 


logues mentioncd 
below sent Free for Post Card. 


State which one you require. 


Artistic Gold and Silver Jewellery. 
Genuine Sheffield Cutlery & Plate. 
Ladies’ and Gent's Watches. 
Clocks of every description. 
Genuine Staffordshire Chinaware. 
Rritish made Tools for ail Trades. 
Furniture of every description. 
Cyctes, Lamps, Tyres, etc. 
Musical Instruments of all kinds. 
Ladies’ Costume Styles & Patterns. 
S.irts, Blouses, Underwear, &c. 
b.illinery for Ladies and Maids. 
Boots & Shoes of splcodid quality. 


uGRAVES 


SHEFFIELD. 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. ee See 


SWEET-PBA MAXIMS. 

Many readers who are engage in cultivating the 
sweet-pea will appreciate the difficulty of Horres 
who writes: “I find the language of horticulti: 1 
text-books very hard to follow. Can you ‘levee 
tell me in simple language the best way to grow 
sweet peas ? "—— 

That is rather a tall order, Hortus. But if you 
follow these few crisp maxims you cannot go far 
wrong. ‘Trench deeply, manure liberally, plant 
thinly, stake quickly, water freely, and dispot 
(that is, take off the dead flowers that are goiny to 
sced) promptly. ali 
SCOT-PREE. 

Here is another case of an expression which many 
use but few could explain. ‘Can you tell me,’ 
writes W. F. W., “what is the origin and exact 
meaning of the phrase ‘ scot-free’ 2 ’’—— 

Certainly, W. F. W. The full phrase wos 
orignially Scot and lot free. , Lot meant an allvi- 
ment or portion allotted upon which a man hai to 
pay duty. And Scot meant the personal tax. 

n days when the Government was corrupt ti: 
favourites of the King or the Commissioners woul 
sometimes be exempted from tax-paying, and s9 
would go “Scot” or Scot and lot free. Next, 
please. 

BETWEEN YOU AND ME. 

Now I am going to ask a personal favour of you 
all. I want you to read the article, which you will 
find on the first page of this number, called ‘ Nino 
Little Pennies.” It tells you all about the Frost 
Air Fund, and the work that we hope to do during 
the coming summer. Having read it, I want you to 
ask yourselves in the first place if this is a charity 
that deserves Ege help, and, presuming you thinks 
it is, to, secondly, either determine to send what yeu 
can and will afford or to send for a collecting form, 
and try to get it filled up with subscriptions. 

Few of you can possibly know what il mesns 
to be a child of the slums. They have so tev 
pleasures in life. The sight of a green field is sn 
event of their lives. One day's holiday spcu' im 
the country means their nearest approach 10 
Heaven on earth. And it costs ninepence, h:0 
price you pay every week of your life for cigarc:ics 
or sweets and other little luxuries. 

If to send ninepence to the F.A.F. means sel! 
denial on your part, then the act of sending it iil 
do you almost as much good as it does the litsto 
child you are benefitting. 

Your King has shown his practical sympathy for 
the fund. a et 

Won’t you follow his lead ? 

RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 

1. All answers or attempts must be written on p st‘ 
cards, addressed to the Editor, Pearson’s Wer! 
Honrietta Street, London, W.C. No other communis 


A BUDDING POET. . 
I nave received an cffusion from a budding poct 
which begins as follows : 
“ Sing a song of Pearson's, yes. sir, I will try— 
Four and twenty pages, nothing in them dry.” 
This shows considerable promise, Xk. W., and, 
although I eannot publish your verses 1n full, Lam 
sending you a penknife by way of encouragement. 
You may console yourself that you have at least 
made a good beginning. 
WHY PIBLDS ARE STONY: 
ALL readers who live in the country will be 
interested in the question of T. H. ‘“ How is it,” 
he asks, ‘ that year after year, after the farmer has 


WANTED, AN OWNER 'FOR £250. 
WE are offering a prize of £250 in this issue. We 
want an owner for it. You may be the person who 
will qualify for that honour. 80 turn at once to our 
Cricket Competition and study the conditions under 
which our prize of £250 is ofiered. . 

The football season concludes this week. It is 
a season that has been remarkable for the increased 
interest taken by the public in our winter pastime, 
and it is not too much to say that that increased 
interest has been in great measure due to the 
fostering influence of our football competition. 

What we have done for football we propose to 
do for cricket. This week we offer £250 for a 

correct forecast of the results of ten cricket matches 
to be played during the week ending Wednesday, 
May 17th. 

To win the prize you do not require to send any 
postal-order or entrance-fee with your attempt. 
All you have to do is to mark the entry-form in 
accordance with the conditions, cut it out, and 
post it on to us. 

At the same time, remember that you must not 
make your forecasts haphazardly. Be guided by 

our knowledge of clubs and players, and then you 
‘vill be more likely to win our prize of £250. 

THE LUNCHEON HOUR. 

Aw interesting question comes from DomtNo. 
“T am in the habit,” he writes, “of playing 
dominoes with my fellow-clerks durifig the luncheon 
hour. Some of us play chess. Now the other 
day I heard that this is a very injurious practice. 
Can you tell me if this is so ? °—— 

That depends, Domtno. If you and your 
friends bolt your lunch in order to have more time 
in which to play, I should say that it is very bad 
for your digestion. But if you eat slowly whilo 
you are thinking of the next move, it can only do 
you good. If, however, you cannot play while you 
eat, much better allow a reasonable time for both 

rocesses. Don’t cut either, An interesting game 
in the middle of the working day is as much a 
mental refreshment as food is a bodily one. 
HOUSEHOLD GODS. 

A rors of ancient mythology is raised by S. Y., 
who writes: ‘ I was reading a novel the other day, 
when the author spoke of his hero moving his 
household gods. Was this a misprint for ‘ goods,’ 
or is there some legend connected with household 

oP 

The legend, S. Y., is as follows. Yn ancient Rome 
it was the custom to curtain off a small recess in 
which were placed the images of the gods, called 
Lares and Penates. These wero the gods of the 
household, and they were prayed to for guidance 
and help in time of family trouble. To profane 

their shrine was to court disaster. Accordingly 
they were the most jealously guarded of all 
possessions. 

* From this, the phrase houschold gods came to 

mean the intimate domestic possessions which a 

householder particularly cherishes, 

BUSHY EBYEBROWS. 

One of my readers is very distressed about his 
eyebrows. “I have noticed lately,” writes E. G., 
“that my eyebrows are growing long and unsightly. 
Can you advise me how best to check their 

rowth ?’—— 

Your question, E. G., is a somewhat unusual one. 
In my opinion bushy eyebrows are by no means 
disfiguring. If, however, you have really mado up 
your mind that they are a nuisance to you, the 
only means I can suggest is electrolysis. Whatever 
happens, do not cut them, as you will probably 
find that in a week or two they will not only have 
grown beyond their former size, but will have 
become very thick and shaggy. 

Your question suggests an amusing little com- 

etition. Will all readers try to tell me, on the 
hack of a postcard, what they would do if their eye- 
brows showed a sudden tendency to grow out of 
all proportion. I will give penknives for the 
twenty-five best solutions of tho difficulty. Mark 
postcards “ Eyebrows.” (Sce rules in the last 
column of this page.) 


This is all the more curious because the ground is 
never ploughed deeper in one year than in 
another.” 

This has probably perplexed many readers. The 
reason is that the surface of the earth has a tendency 
to sink; and the ground below the earth has a 
tendency to rise. Moreover, the rain has a 
deal to do with bringing the stones to the surface. 
A farm that is situated on a hillside is invariably 
more stony than one on the level. 


THE BATH-ROOM SWATCHER. 

Concernina tho “ swatcher ” who imprisons the 
housewife in her own room, against whom we 
warned our readers last week, I have received the 
following letter from a Hampstead reader : “ There 
has lately been visiting Ham stead ao well-dressed 
and apparently well-e ucated man who claims to 
be an electrician. In the day-time his method is 
to enter every room in the house on pretence of 
examining the light. Tf he is followed by a member 
of the household he will contrive to get rid of her 
by a request for grease, or string, or wire. He is 
very quick in his movements, and will frequently 
decamp with the valuables before the houscholder 
returns. But when his ruse fails he will resort to 
the device of imprisoning the householder, exactly 
as described in your article. . 

“ Altogether he has accom: lished more than 
fifty such thofts in Hampstea: alone ; but he is 
now safe in the hands of the police.” 


JILTED LOVERS AND LATCH-KEYS. 

ComMMEND me to the ladies for ferreting out 
ingenious answers to conundrums. The other week 
I thought to puzzle them in the Footlines Contests 
by asking : “ Why is & jilted lover like a latch-key ? - 
and you will agree that the replies I publish below 
are easily above the average. 

“ Why is a jilted lover like a latch-key ?”’ wrote 
one fair competitor. “ Because both are likely to 
get damages when they’re dropped.” 

“ Because they generally ‘turn’ from one,”’ was 
the subtle suggestion of a second reader. 

“Because when one loses one,” replied a third, 
* one gets in with another.” 

“ Because he is not wanted inside the door,” was 
the answer of a fourth. 

A fifth reader expressed the opinion that * Both 
are generally ‘ given up ’ at the termination of an 
‘agreement’ ’’y while a sixth competitor pithily 
remarked that ‘“ Both make us think of the * late’ 
young man.” 


GAILY THB TROUBADOUR. 

In the Footline Competitions. one contest that 
is a prime favourite with my readers is that in 
which they are invited to compose new endings for 
well-known quotations. 

For instance, during the past week we have been 
wrestling with the original second lines suggested 
by readers to the popular line ‘* Gaily the Trouba- 
dour touched his guitar.” And very clever som 
of the attempts were found to be. 

Not a few competitors made their new ending 
rhyme with the given line. For instance, one 
attempt was as follows : 

Gaily the Troubadour touched his guitar ; 
In two minutes more he had emptied the car. 

Another couplet was in the following terms: 

Gaily the Troubadour touched his guitar. 
“What O/ said the maiden. “ Our cat's 
got catarrh.” 

On the other hand, many competitors made very 
effective novel endings to the line without the aid 
of rhyme. One of the cleverest of these non- 
rhyming attempts was the following : 

Gaily the Troubadour touched his guitar ; 
But nowadays he turns a handle. 


_ You will find names of the winners in the Foot- 
lines Contests on cover page opposite. 


separate postcard. S4 
8. Mark each postcard with the name of the competition 
for which it is intended in the top left-hand corner. You 
will find this name in the announcement of the compet" 
in the footline. Provided these conditions are fultiil | 
all the postcards may be gent in one envelope m rhc! 
“ Postcard ’’;in the top left-hand corner, but each posterd 
must begr the foll name and address of the sender. 
4. Allattempts must arrive not later than Thured.7, 
May 4th. : 
6. Each competition will be judged separately, ant (4 
prizes, as announced in the footlines, will be a» arded to 
the efforts considered the best. . mar 
6. In the event of ties for a money prize, the pric» I 
be divided, and, where the awards are gifts, the prices will 
be awarded at the discretion of the Editor. 
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